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WILLIAM CAREY, MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 


Born, Aug. 17, 1761; died, June 9, 1834. 





|’ is inconsistent for ministers to please themselves with thoughts of a numerous auditory, cordial friends, 
a civilized country, legal protection, affluence, splendour, or even a competency. The slights and hatreds 
of men, and even pretended friends, gloomy prisons and tortures, the society of barbarians of uncouth speech, 


miserable accommodations in wretched wildernesses, hunger and thirst, nakedness, weariness and painfulness, hard 
Thus the 





work and but little worldly encouragement should rather be the objects of their expectation. 
apostles acted in the primitive times, and endured hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; and though 
we, living in a civilized country, where Christianity is protected by law, are not called to suffer these things 


while we continue here, yet I question whether all are justified in staying here, while so many are perishing 





without means of grace in other lands.—From Carey’s Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to Use Means 


aia ie 


/ ; 
for the Conversion of the Heathens, 1792. 
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The Congregationalist’ 
ORIENTAL TOUR. 


Palestine and The Nile. 


The proprietors of Zhe Congregationalist have arranged for a comprehen- 
sive Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to 
make the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


(Editor-in-chief of The Congregationalist), 
Will accompany the party. The number will be limited and the membership will pve 
under Dr, Dunning’s persoval supervision. Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $50. A few places still open. 





Snap Shots in Camp. No. 4 





MIDDAY LUNCHEON AT THE FORDS OF THE JORDAN. 





Date of Departure and Steamer. 
The party will sail from New York on the 8S. 8. Normannia, German Mediter. 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. 


Route. 


A very full descriptive program of The Congreyationalist’s Tour’, practi- 
cally a guide-book of the trip, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. Briefly the itinerary is this: Landing at Naples the party will pro- 
ceed to Rome, thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo. Following this, a 
three weeks’ trip on the Nile. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, where the 
Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. From Beirut 
by Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Rhodes, Corfu and Athens. 
Thence by the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople. Thence via the Danube, 
Vienna, Paris, London and Southampton to New York. 





PALESTINE IN PICTURES. A magnificent series of 384 views, covering pictorially the route of 
our party, is be1ag issued by us in Parts of 16 views each. (Price, 10 cents each Part.) We commend them 
to all our readers, both those who take the trip and those who follow the travelers at the fireside. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


°F gftne tour," {Henry Gaze & Soms,} 567 Washington Se, Boston. 
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BBS BLS Se Bogs ROE 
: A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon, 


CEVSSCALB! BO. O. Bs 
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Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 


Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 


bl ti th itn hh hi he ti dt i 


P) as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers 
Send 16c. for samples worth double the money 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, a8, J. 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 


numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN co., 


$10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





4 CHERMERHORN’ 8 TEACHERS’ AGENCY. _ 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EasT 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angolss, Cal. pa aged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & UO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Winter term of the 60th year begins Jan. 

3, 1895. Bestof homeinfiuences. Excelient sanitary 

arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 

be and Cabinets. Send for illustrated srospectus 
iss A. E, Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. ge and general course of study; 
giso, %. fs foot _. and onions. Year commences 

Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 

sredtord, ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Kew England Conservatory of Music. 
nizay one “Toute. Cut Falten, Dir Daschor. 


Send f giving full information 
Frank W. face, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
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Bible Study . 
for Sunday-schools 
in the Year 1895. 


SUITABLE BOOKS. 
A Commentary on the Acts. 


A Commentary on the Romans. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. By Lyman Abbott, D. D., pastor 
of Plymouth Church of Krooklyn, and editor of The 
Outlook. 8vo, cloth. Price per vol., $1.50. 

It is better and cheaper in the end to have a carefully 
prepared and complete commentary than to buy the 
current studies, 


Other Volumes of Abbott. 


NOW READY: 
Volume 1. Matthew - = = - $1.50 
ee 2. Mark and Luke - * = 1.50 
ee 3. John = = = = ~ 1.50 
IN PRESS: 
Corinthians and following Epistles. 
Revelations. 


History of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Following the Biblical record to the time of disper- 
sion. By Abram Mills. 12mo, cloth. (former price, 
#1.25.) 60 cents. 


History of the Church 
An ecclesiastical history by Marsh. 
Price, reduced, 60 cents. 


History of the English Bible. 


Its translations, translators, and influence on the 
clef ene By Rev. Blackford Condit. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Bible Lands Illustrated. 
Every scene and place visited, personally described, 
and illustrated. Ky H.C. Fish, D.D. 8vo, cloth. $2. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 1oth Street, New York. 


1895 
Pilgrim 
Records 


For Churches. 
CHURCH TREASURER’S BOOK (New). 
Church Register and Record (4 Sizes). 
Letters of Dismission and Other Forms. 
Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


12mo, cloth, 





For Sunday Schools. 


Membership Koll. 
Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 


Congregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


1895 
Monday 


Club 
Sermons. 


19th Series. 





On the International Sunday School Lessons, 
$1.25. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 


7 For Social Meetings: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, - $30 per 100 
For Revival Meetings: 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools: 
Select Songs No. 2, - + Cloth, $40 per 100 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 





76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: 


CONTENTS 


The Congregationalsst, 1849. 








EDITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 5 
Our Work of the Last Year 6 
The Flexibility of Congregationalisin 6 


Fair Play on All Sides 7 
Lessons from Newfoundland 7 
The Week of Prayer 7 


Robert Louis Stevenson 24 

In Brief ‘ 9 

Week in Review 8 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Interior 10 

London 11 | 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Churches and the Board. 
D.D. 
Jepson’s Third Adjective—a story. 
Great Missionaries of the Church. 
Carey. Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D. 
The Anti-Semitic Agitation. Prot.G.H. Schodde 16 
THE HOME: 


Rev. 8. L. Blake, 


Bliss Perry 13 
IV. William 


A Prayer to the Holy Ghost—a poem. Mary M. 
Adams 17 
A False Principle in Giving 17 
Can God Save a Woman from Worrying’? Erily 
Tolman WG 
Lifting the Trunk. Kate Upson Clark 7 
A New Year’s Talk to Girls. Laura 8S. Watson 18 
The Bishop and the Baby—a selected poem 18 
Mothers in Council 19 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 19 


Health Hints 

Vanity of Our Forbears—a se!ection 

Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 13 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic, Jan, 13-19 22 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM: 


Southern Problems 2 
LITERATURE 24 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 

Tender Shoots Down South 27 

The Pilgrim Spirit in Brooklyn 27 

Advance in Cleveland 27 

A Full Week in Washington 28 

Stability in West Michigan 28 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
Evjoyments of Old Age—a selection 
The Congregationalist Services, No. 24 al 
The Educational Acorn—a selection 


Gleanings 32 
Education 33 
Christian Endeavor Notes 33 
Business Outlook 34 | 
The Doctor’s Sunday—a selection 37 
Marriages and Deaths 38 
Notices 38 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


| HE (ONGREGATIONALIST 
AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PgR Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a pete receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of.the 
subscription 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2 centa per aguce line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; Ll¢ inches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 5) cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 











Enter second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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| ¢} Takes the 

|S tzadinthe |} pictorial and lit- 
‘) erary pre- |, sentation of the 
5 events of the day. It is an 
© Illustrated History of the Times. 


COO 


10 cents a copy; $4 a vear 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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American wood-engraving has 
been famous the world over for 
its beauty, delicacy, and faith- 
fulness, but of late “process” 
illustration has largely taken its 
place. 

Scribner's Magazine during the 
coming year will print a series 
of frontispieces by the masters 





| of the art, each engraver repro- 


| ducing a subject especially suited 
| to his skill. 

| Henry Wolf will contribute 
the first block of the set to the 
| January number—a truly superb 
piece of work, perhaps the finest 
bit of wood-engraving ever pub- 
|lished. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
| should be sent now. $3.00 a year. Charles Scrib 
| 

| ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No other Magazine can take the place of 


LITTELL’S 
LIVING 
AGE, 


The Unrivalled Eclectic 
of Foreign Literature. 
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The Advance, Chicago, says: 
“Every notable article is here 
reproduced, and the busy man 
who still wishe to keep abreast 
of foreign li erature can easily 
do so through the reading of 
the judicious selections of this 
weekly.” 
ABSOLUIELY FREE 
To New Subr’s sending $8 for’5 | 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues | 
of THE LIVING AGE 
(Oct.,Nov.,Dec.,’94) ,forming an 
octavo volume of 824 pp ,and a 
year’s subscript’nto The Cosmo- 
politan or McClure’s Magazine. | 
_ = — — 
Published weekly at $8.00 a year. 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Ta All the authors here portrayed are represented by _ D 

dy) clever and popular work in the January issue of @i 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ¢ 


(TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS) 


Mr. Stockton in a new complex story ; 

Mrs. Harrison in a marriage article for girls ; 

Mr. Field in a narrative of ‘‘The Woman Who Most Influenced Me” ; 
Mr. Howells in his literary autobiography ; 

Mr. Bellamy tells what “Christmas in the Year 2000” will be like, and 
Mr. Bangs in his new humorous series, ‘‘The Paradise Club.” 


f* THE JOURNAL COSTS ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 5 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 4 
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Ss AKT 
John Kendrick Bangs * 























Volume LXXX 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

One old subscription and one new subscription, $5.00. 
Ciub of five, one at least being a new subscription, $10.00. 


% PALESTINE IN PICTURES. 5h 

See announcement on another page. We indorse 
this series of 384 pictures unreservedly. Travelers 
spend from $25 to $40 for a collection of photo- 
graphs covering very inadequately the ground illus- 
trated by this series. These pictures are better than 
photographs—more artistic in execution and more 
durable. Instead of $40 they cost only $2.40. Sold 
in weekly Parts at 10 cents each. 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,We send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


Eighth Annual Issue for 1895. 
Daily Readings, Prayer Meeting 
Topics, the most valuable features 
of last year, and many additions. 


“A careful examination of your 
prayer meeting topics, as arranged 
i with Scripture references, concise, 
| Suggestive notes and Bible readings 

for five days of the week, lead us to 
regard them as the best available, 
j} and a special committee has ac- 
= } cordingly decided to adopt them for 
# H 1895."”-.A Western Pastor. 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid; 50 copies, 75 cents; 
i 4 cents per copy. 








% THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 4. New Year. No.7. For Christian Endeavor 
Day, Days of Thy Youth. No. 21 of 2d,Series, ‘‘I 
Am.’’ No. 22, ‘‘! Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 
23, ‘‘1 Am the Light of the Worid.’’ No. 24, ‘‘I 
Am the Good Shepherd.’’ Eleven other eventide 
services ready. 


O all of our readers North, South, 
East and West and to those in 
foreign lands, we send with this 
issue our heartiest good wishes for the new 
year. It is a pleasure to know many of 
them personally, but with by far the larger 
number we are not privileged to maintain 
such a relationship. Yet we are cheered 
in our work by a sense of comradeship with 
all who find in The Congregationalist from 
week to week any measure of aid or inspi- 
ration for the tasks and problems of daily 
life. And we desire sincerely that 1895 
may bring them blessings manifold and 
abiding. 








A quarter of a century in a Boston pulpit 
is not a very rare thing in the history of 
this city, but today it is almost unique. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church enjoys that distinction, 
and the church to which he has ministered 
so long has many honorable distinctions, 
one of them being that its contributions to 
missions have for years been the largest of 
any Baptist church in the country. Dr. 
Gordon’s twenty-fifth anniversary was fitly 
celebrated last week, leading ministers of 
other denominations sharing in the exer- 
cises. Congregationalists were well repre- 


sented by Drs, Webb, Plumb and Joseph 
Cook. Dr. Gordon, as always, was not at 
all disposed to take to himself the credit 
of the splendid achievements of the church 
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during his ministry. He has been and is 
the leader in many noble enterprises, some 
of which have world-wide influence. If 
some of his brethren disagree with his 
views concerning faith healing, the second 
coming of Christ and certain literal and 
figurative interpretations of the Bible, 
none are disposed to question his signal de- 
votion to Christ and his eminent spiritual 
power. Few men in this generation have 
been so blessed as instruments in renewing 
souls through the Holy Spirit. We ear- 
nestly join in the prayer that he may be 
spared to continue his ministry in the 
Clarendon Street Church for another 
twenty-five years. 


The dark side of Christmas appeared in 
the news record of the day after. It wasa 
sad comment on the reports of the many 
meetings in which praise to God for peace 
on earth was sung that alongside of these 
reports there were accounts of thirty mur- 
ders and suicides throughout the country. 
In Boston alone, during the forty-eight 
hours including Christmas Day, there were 
432 arrests, 347 of them being for drunken- 
ness, These facts give us a glimpse of the 
great company, all too large a part of our 
population, to whom the birthday anniver- 
sary of the Prince of Peace is only an occa- 
sion for extraordinary display of beastli- 
ness and brutal passions. It is worth while 
to remember that another generation is 
growing up headed in the same direction, 
and that if they are to be turned away from 
it it must be done through Christian teach- 
ing and Christian influence while they are 
children. In this light the work of Sun- 
day schools and of Christian teachers in our 
public schools for those who have no Chris- 
tian homes appears in its true importance, 


The time for making good resolutions is 
come. First and foremost of them we ven- 
ture to suggest that our readers put one to 
think often of God. It is wholesome for 
the soul to feel His presence and to turn 
away from self in order to meditate upon 
His character and work. It helps in trial 
and vexation to be able, like Moses, to en- 
dure as seeing Him who is invisible. It isa 
charm against thé power of selfishness to 
remember that even Christ pleased not 
Himself. The best character building goes 
on unconsciously while we are thinking of 
our model and forgetting self. It trans- 
forms the character and position of those 
whom we find it so difficult to love. We 
see God’s love for them, and learn that 
there must be some possibility of loveliness 
hidden in their nature. And it transfigures 
natural affection, making it wiser, deeper, 
purer and more blessed. No one ever loved 
a friend completely until he loved God first. 
Thinking of God results in thinking like 
God, seeing as He sees, judging as He 
judges, loving as He loves. The test of 
difference between the highest and the low- 
est type of man is this, whether God is or 
is not in all his thoughts. No more fruit- 
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ful resolution can be made than this of 
meditating often upon God. If it is kept 
it will bring great results of spiritual up- 
lifting and abiding peace, 


The Congregational Board of Pastoral 
Supply, at whose head is Rev. C. B. Rice, 
D.D., has been operating for less than six 
months. It did and could do but little at 
first. Its capacity ought to be expected 
to increase rapidly with experience. Asa 
matter of fact, it has already served offi- 
cially thirty-eight vacant churches in Mi: ss- 
achusetis and eighteen outside the State. 
This includes only work that has been done 
in direct response to requests or inquiries 
from the officers of churches and with re- 
spect to pastoral settlements. This does 
not include services rendered to meet the 
requests of any members of churches or of 
their friends who hold no official position. 
Still less does it include any churches to 
whom only occasional supplies have been 
furnished, the number of which has been 
large. The business of the office is rapidly 
increasing, and if there has been a question 
in any minds concerning the wisdom of 
establishing this board, it will now hardly 
be raised by those who examine its work. 
Contributions of money are needed, and it 
is to be hoped that at the annual meetings 
of the churches now taking place the claims 
of this new organization will not be for- 
gotten. 


The recent bank defalcation in New York 
seems likely to bring after it a closer super- 
vision of the private life of bank officials 
and bank employés. In one of the large 
Wall Street banks all the clerks were called 
into the vice-president’s room and asked to 
promise “to avoid saloons altogether, for 
their own sakes, for the sake of the bank, 
and for the general good,’’ and were warned 
that if they broke the promise they were 
likely to be dismissed. It is upon this side 
that we should like to see the next advance 
in the temperance movement. Charity for 
men who tipple and are occasionally drunk 
is one thing; putting them in places of re- 
sponsibility and trust is quite a different 
matter. One of the worst of all habits of 
thinking for the community is that which 
treats drunkenness as a joke. It would be 
better, if necessary, to direct against the 
drunkard for a while the batteries now 
turned on the rumseller. If he is irrespon- 
sible then he should be put under restraint; 
if he is responsible he should be treated like 
a man, and made to feel that his abdication 
of self-control is a crime against society. 

In connection with the article by Profes- 
sor Schodde, on another page, it is worth 
noting that the condemnation of Captain 
Dreyfus for selling French army secrets to 
foreigners seems to have aroused a storm of 
anti-Jewish prejudice in France. This is 
partly, no doubt, a safety valve for the na- 
tional feeling of humiliation. It is a com- 
fort, probably, to be able to say, ‘ After all, 
he is not a Frenchman—only a Jew! and 
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the Jew is of no nationality.” There isa 
characteristic and amusing difference, how- 
ever, between the utterances of the French 
and German Jew-baiters. The German 
recognizes the success of his Jewish rival 
and proceeds to work out its statistics. 
On the basis of these statistics he builds a 
theory and proceeds to argument. The 
Frenchman takes it for granted that he is 
the better man and proceeds to threaten 
direful things to his accidentally successful 
competitor. One newspaper is reported as 
vaporing in this strain: ‘*‘ The Hebrews, by 
presuming to consider themselves the equals 
of Frenchmen and competing with them, 
are preparing the most fearful disaster 
which ever marked the tragic history of the 
race.’ As an offset to this sort of bluster, 
it should be said that in the French army 
alone have the Jews found the way open to 
the highest stations, It is fortunate, we 
think, that in America we punish a thief, 
or hang a spy, or a murderer, without ask- 
ing whether he is a Jew or a Christian and 
without putting his crimes to the discredit 
of the creed or race to which he happened 
to belong. 


An official answer of the Eastern Church 
to the so-called ‘‘conferences’’ which Pope 
Leo has been holding with the representa- 
tives of the small Oriental bodies which 
acknowledge his supremacy is reported by 
a Turkish correspondent of the London 
Guardian: **The Holy Synod of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople has considered the 
encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII. upon 
reunion of the Eastern and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and counseled the Patriarch to 
address a pastoral to all the eparchies, 
warning the faithful against the fallacies 
and proselyting efforts of the Propaganda. 
The framing of the document has been 
committed to the learned Metropolitan of 
Methymna, Mgr. Nicephoros.’’ This cer- 
tainly does not look like an enthusiastic 
reception of Roman overtures, The Greek 
Christians, indeed, have hereditary reason 
to dread the wiles and the encroachments 
of Rome. The very policy which the Lat- 
ins have steadily followed, and of which 
this negotiation is a good example—a pol- 
icy of disintegrating and absorbing while 
offering to negotiate—has been a century 
long exasperation. The whole business is 
an excellent illustration of the methods of 
the present Pope, who has, no doubt, a sin- 
cere desire for the reunion of Christendom— 
if he can have his own way about the 
method of it—and who has a remarkable 
genius for keeping himself in the eye of 
the world. 


-_-_ a 


OUR WORK OF THE LAST YEAR. 


A casual survey of the pages of The Con- 
gregationalist for the last year impressively 
suggests the rapid changes of recent years 
in the methods of conducting a religious 
newspaper. It is no longer mainly a 
chronicler of events, whether secular or 
religious, nor a repository of religious 
meditations and theological discussions. 
If it wouid maintain its position of influ- 
ence in the minds of its readers it must 
not only mirror the religious life of the 
world, but must show attractively the re- 
lations of that life with nature, art, science, 
literature, politics—all phases of human 
experience, individual and social. It must 
discover to its readers the causes and point 
out the tendencies of the movements which 
ought to interest all classes of people. It 
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must be a companion of the bome and the 
quiet hour, and it must also guide the 
mind and conscience in the consideration 
of duties in the church, the neighborhood, 
the nation and the world. 

How far The Congregationalist has ren- 
dered this service the last year, every one 
who has kept its issues on file may judge 
for himself, We call attention to a few of 
the special characteristics of the volumes 
for 1894 which give them a permanent 
value. Nearly every number has some 
distinct feature, making it in itself worth 
keeping for future reference. 

Christian activities in special forms have 
received generous attention. Our _ theo- 
logical seminaries were carefully inspected 
and their prominent features reported by a 
representative of the paper who visited and 
studied each one of them. One of our 
editors went to England and Scotland and 
met many of the leading ministers, giving 
our readers sketches of their work and of 
the tendencies of religious thought in Great 
Britain, which have been much appreciated. 
On important topics, such as the attitude 
of men toward the churches, the preach- 
ing which laymen like, the laymen in the 
prayer meeting, church music, the church 
and the kingdom of God, we have pre- 
sented in groups the opinions of many 
whose experience gives great value to their 
utterances, 

Christian thought as affected by natural 
science, art, literature and music, as well as 
the contributions of these realms to the 
spiritual life, has been treated in a series of 
articles written by men recognized as 
masters in these fields of study. Christian 
history as influencing motive has been 
presented in successive sketches of great 
missionaries of the church, whose portraits 
have adorned our cover pages. Christian 
education has occupied much space. One 
number brought together a symposium of 
testimonies on the influence of Christianity 
in colleges, while special issues told the 
history of Bowdoin’s century of effort and 
Drury’s struggles and rise to commanding 
influence in the Southwest. An August 
number contained discussions of important 
educational problems and thorough reports 
of the best work of summer schools. In 
addition to our weekly survey of the gen- 
eral field of literature which involves the 
examination of many hundreds of volumes 
annually, one number has given an account 
of the rise and growth of public libraries, 
with Boston’s noble new library building on 
the cover page, and another contained a com- 
prehensive summary of the literature of the 
year. Scholars of international reputation, 
like Drs, Stalker, Dods and Bruce, have con- 
tributed their expert and suggestive views 
on important Biblical and practical matters. 

Our own denominational interests have 
not been neglected. In two numbers its 
history, doctrine and polity have been set 
forth in varied forms and with attractive 
illustrations. No reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist this last year has an excuse for re- 
maining ignorant of what Congregational- 
ism has done, is, and is fitted to do for our 
country and for the world. The great 
church festivals, Easter, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, have also been honored by 
special numbers in which pictorial art has 
held place with scholarly argument, at- 
tractive stories and worshipful poems. 

Our portrait gallery has included Congre- 
gational heroes of our own and other lands, 
such as Goodell, Coan, Bushnell and Mary 
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Lyon, with men of the present like Gen. 
O. O. Howard, Dr. N. G. Clark and Princi- 
pal Fairbairn. Nor has it been limited to 
those of our own fold or country. General 
Booth of the Salvation Army, George Will- 
iams, the founder of the Y. M. C. A., Dr. 
Parkhurst, the leader in municipal reform, 
and Dr. Harris, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, are among the fore- 
most men of present affairs who have 
looked into the faces of our readers from 
our cover pages, while a number of pastors 
and eminent literary men have been seen in 
our columns, 

Stories and poems which deserve to be 
embalmed in memory, thoughts and sug- 
gestions and tales and songs for the chil- 
dren which many of the older ones have 
claimed as their own also, regular corre- 
spondence from the chief centers of our 
own country, of Great Britain, Australia 
and the great fields of foreign missions, the 
broad view each week of the Progress of the 
Kingdom, contain much that students as 
well as casual readers will be glad to have 
at hand, whose value will increase in com- 
ing years. Two rich volumes by many 
authors on varied themes, treating Chris- 
tian life where it most clearly touches pres- 
ent affairs, are the fruit of labor for The 
Congregationalist for 1894. We point to 
them with a reasonable degree of confidence 
as evidence of what, with the experience of 
the past year, we shall try to do in 1895. 


en 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF OONGREGA- 
TIONaLISM. 

Our churches have justly prided them- 
selves upon the flexibility which the princi- 
ples of our polity allow when the oppor- 
tunity of some new Christian service de- 
mands it. We do not have to wait for a 
supreme ecclesiastical authority to organize 
methods. But we have a late specification 
of flexibility which will doubtless be new 
to most of our people. A council recently 
called by a prominent church in the In'erior 
for the installation of a pastor proved to 
have no quorum, and an adjournment was 
had sine die. ‘*The flexibility of Congre- 
gationalism,’’ says a reporter, ‘‘ was again 
exhibited in the device—which would have 
made dear Dr. Ross, if he were alive, 
speechless with astonishment — whereby 
... the church, which was in session, 
promptly called the churches which had 
been represented to a new council, which, 
of.course, had a quorum, and proceeded to 
examine the candidate.”’ 

If this account is correct, it appears 
that instantly after the dissolution of an 
attempted council, whose members had, 
of course, as completely ceased to repre- 
sent their churches as though they were 
dead, the inviting church called a new 
council of such churches as had been rep- 
resented in the defunct council; that it 
sent no letters missive to those churches, 
which, of course, were ignorant of the pro- 
ceeding and could not appoint delegates; 
but that in the same hour certain individu- 
als, without authority, assumed to repre- 
sent those churches and organize them- 
selves into what they called an ecclesiasti- 
cal counci]. We cavnot but regret that a 
sham council should be seriously regarded 
as an illustration of, rather than as a bur- 
lesque upon, ‘‘ the flexibility of Congrega- 
tionalism.’’ We are glad of the allusion to 
‘dear brother Ross.’’ A. Hastings Ross 
was an upright map. 
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Our Maine contemporary gets around the 
absence of a quorum in a council in that 
State by saying, ‘‘Of course, had the 
church, ... anticipating such a contin- 
gency, adjourned a regular meeting, or 
called a special meeting to be held at the 
time of the assembling of the council, there 
could be no question but that a minority 
of the council, authorized by the church, 
could proceed.” We are extremely sorry to 
find such a misleading novelty in any print. 
We must object to it, not only as utterly 
without foundation, but also as dangerous. 
The brethren assembled without a quorum 
are not a council, and cannot be made such 
by any act of the church. Every church 
which sent its delegates sent them upon 
the basis of the common law of Congrega- 
tionalism, which is, without the slightest 
question, that a quorum is recessary be- 
fore the assembled delegates can proceed 
to anything but an informal organization. 
Those delegates violate their duty to their 
chuiches, and usurp authority, if they ven- 
ture to act without a quorum. The inviting 
church has no authority to set aside this 
principle. It and the delegates assembled 
cannot act until authority sball be ob- 
tained from the invited churches them- 
selves, This may cause delay, requiring a 
new council, or adjourning till a quorum 
can be obtained. But delay is better than 
trampling upon principle. The method 
which we oppose is also dangerous. This 
may reacily be seen when we consider how 
a convenient council could be manufac- 
tured with three-quarters of the cburches 
invited refusing to attend, as had been 
purposely expected. We will not dwell 
upon the legal aspects of this innovation, 
but we must earnestly suggest to our 
chu'ches not to run the evident risks of 
such a proceeding. The flexibility of our 
polity does not contemplate the uprooting 
of well-settled legal methods, 

Still another question is before us. A 
case, probably supposititious, is proposed 
in the following words: ‘‘If a delegate ap- 
poin'ed by a church to a council is absent 
can his pastor invite some other brother of 
the same church who happens to be pres 
ent to take the place as delegate and repre- 
sent the church? What. effect would be 
given by a subsequent vote of the church 
confirming this appointment?’’ The ques- 
tion is really too simple to need extended 
answer. No reasonably informed pastor 
would venture upon such a usurpation, and 
ne tolerably well-informed church member 
would accept such an appointment. Todo 
it would be, by both these persuns, an im- 
position upon the council, by foisting into 
it as a delegate a man who had never been 
appointed. The supposed subsequent act 
of the church could not make the usurping 
delegate a lawful member of a council 
which had ceased to exist; it would simply 
forgive the offense. 

Ou the whole, we suggest that the flexi- 
bility of Congregationalism does not war- 
rant violation of principles or of honesty. 


a 


FAIR PLAY ON ALL SIDES. 


The recent death of Sir John Thompson 
and the formation of a new conservative 
ministry in Canada recalls the difficulty 
under which the Dominion labors, owing to 
the large part which religious prejudice 
plays in its politics. When Sir John Mac- 


Donald died, it was objected to Sir John 
Thompson that he was a Methodist who 
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had become a Roman Catholic and, there- 
fore, would be objectionable to the Prot- 
estant majority in Ontario. After Sir 
John Thompson’s death his natural suc- 
cessor was Mackenzie Bowell, who has 
been chosen, but it was said that he was 
an Orangeman and had been for several 
years grand master of the Orange lodges 
in Canada, and so, as a prominent and mil- 
itant Protestant, would lose votes among 
the French and Irish Roman Catholics in 
Quebec and throughout the Provinces. In 
fact, the prime minister of the Dominion, 
in making up his cabinet, is forced to con- 
sider not merely the locality, but also the 
religion of the members, and each minister 
stands for the denomination or nationality 
to which he belongs. 

This is precisely what we wish to avoid 
on this side of the Canadian line. We de- 
sire in good faith to divorce politics from 
all religious controversy. We wish our 
people to know and understand each 
other, even though they cannot agree 
upon religious matters. We have no de- 
sire to see the wormwood of theological 
controversy added to the gall of political 
discussion. Most Americans, we believe, 
are of this opinion, and any religious body 
which allows itself to be suspected of 
using its influence in politics for its own 
advantage will find that it is purchasing a 
few paltry favors at the cost of a continu- 
ing popular distrust. In the long run, pub- 
lic confidence is worth any number of under- 
hand advantages. 





LESSONS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The compiete financial collapse of an 
English speaking community of several hun- 
dred thousand souls ought to stir our sym- 
pathy and teach us some useful lessons. 
Most of the Newfoundland people have lived 
from hand to mouth. Dependent upon a 
single industry, and carrying on that single 
industry upon credit, when the fishery 
failed they were at the mercy of the factor 
who supplied them with provisions and the 
tools of trade. With all their banks broken 
and the bank notes worthless, with little or 
no coin in the country, no wages can be 
paid, no loans made. Those who have 
goods can only exchange them by the 
primitive processes of barter, and starva- 
tion threatens those who have only their 
labor to offer. Winter inthe stormy North 
Atlantic makes the situation doubly hard 
and complicates the difficulty of giving 
relief. 

With the political aspect of the question 
we have little to do. Expensive internal 
improvements, outrunning the needs and 
the resources of the people, could not fail 
to bring on national bankruptcy. We have 
instances enough of this sort in our own 
history, and do not need to go outside 
our own borders to learn the lesson which 
is written distinctly in the recent history 
of Newfoundland. If we have survived 
shocks of this kind it is not because we 
are wiser than the present sufferers, but 
because our resources are much more di- 
versified and immediately available than 
those of Newfoundland. The industrial 
lessons are more important to us at present 
and are quite worth our careful attention. 

Here was a community in which the 
credit system was almost universal. When 
the commercial panic came and credit 
ceased, all business life ceased with it. It 
must not be forgotten that while our sys- 
tem of credits enables us to do a much 
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larger business, it is always a more danger- 
ous business. In times of financial strain 
it is the men who are doing a small business 
and handling actual cash who save the 
community from the collapse which has 
come upon the commercial life of New- 
foundland. The men who are in distress in 
ordinary times through debt are the men 
who first go down when the trouble comes. 

Here was a community dependent for its 
circulating medium upon two banks, whose 
directors used their positions to secure 
themselves credit. When the collapse 
came, the money in the hands of the people 
was worthless. It may be worth something 
by and by, but when they needed it most 
it was worth nothing at all. Here is a 
lesson for the people who wish to lessen the 
security and value of our dollar. A fault 
of our circulating medium is that it is not 
elastic enough. When more money is 
needed there is no way of getting it quickly 
into circulation. Let this fault be reme- 
died, if possible, but let it not be done by 
any plan which can make the dollar worth 
least when we need it most. 

pl ee eae a 
THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

It appears to be the fact that a consider- 
able number of our churches are paying 
less heed than they gave a few years ago to 
the coming of the Week of Prayer. They 
are transferring its special observances to 
the week including Good Friday and ending 
with Easter Sunday. They are doing this 
partly under the influence of the tendency 
towards united action, when possible, which 
prevails so much more than formerly among 
all denominations, and partly because of 
the inherent appropriateness of special re- 
ligious services during that week. 

The result is that there is a period of time 
beginning with the Week of Prayer, and 
continuing until Easter, during which some- 
‘what more systematic and earnest religious 
effort occurs than later in the year. It cor- 
responds in general character to the period 
of Lent, as observed by the Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics, which it also in- 
cludes. It is pre-eminently a time of self- 
examination, prayer, penitence and effort 
to reform, a time of endeavor to press home 
the truths of the gospel upon the hearts of 
others, a time of exceptional reflection upon 
the spiritual needs of the age and the prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God. It is well that 
it should be begun and ended, as it is, by 
a week of exceptionally earnest religious 
meditation, prayer and endeavor. 

It will belong, however, before the Week of 
Prayer, a8 now observed, is abandoned, if it 
ever should be. It is too rich in sacred, 
precious associations. It has been the 
source of too many profound and enduring 
spiritual impulses. Too many revivals have 
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have learned to know Jesus Christ during 
its passing days. Yet the observance of 
Holy Week is growing no less spiritually 
enjoyable and beneficial, and there is a 
blessing in the exalted religious atmosphere 
of the intervening weeks as now permeated 
by the influence of the Week of Prayer. 
But let it not be supposed that Christian 
consecration or service may begin with the 
one week and end with the other. Only as 
we gain in them and during the interval 
between them a spiritual enlightenment, 
courage and strength which may make us 
worth more to our Master and Lord during 
the balance of the year, will they do their 
proper work for us, 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


While the undergraduates in our colleges 
aud schools have beeh enjoying the Christ- 
mas vacation, their instructors have been 
consorting with each other, discussing 
themes which have a professional interest 
and very often a profound public and scho- 
lastic value. No one who has read the 
daily papers during the past week could by 
any possibility have failed to note this 
phenomenon. History, pedagogics, folk- 
lore, chemistry, psychology, economics, 
languages—in fact, almost every depart- 
ment of thought have been discussed by 
men who make them a life study. The 
variety and multiplicity of these learned 
societies in the United States are amaz- 
ing when one remembers the youth of the 
country. 





Of the many notable addresses of the 
week, none was more significant than that 
of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, in which he gave 
to the members of the American Economic 
Association his opinion of the Chicago 
strike of 1894, which he describes as ‘‘ an 
epcch-making event in the labor movement 
and industrial development of the country,” 
worth all it cost (estimated by Bradstreet 
as $80,000,000) us, if it leads to legislation 
which will make railway managers and rail- 
way employés come to have standing as 
quasi-public servants, responsible to the 
public and accountable for “stability of 
transportation, stability of business in se- 
curing constant deliveries of supplies, and 
security in preserving life through such 
constant supplies.’’ But chiefly ‘‘epoch- 
making’’ because it ‘‘ constitutes a subor- 
dinate element in a revolution which is 
quietly taking place in this country.” 
‘*Subordinate,’’ Mr. Wright thinks, because 
Congress already had taken steps toward 
national control of railroads or state social- 
ism by the passage in 1887 of the interstate 
commerce law. Now it is proposing to 
take yet another step by the passage of the 
pooling bill, which Colonel Wright describes 
as ‘‘a state-socialistic measure equaling the 
compulsory insurance legislation of Ger- 
many,’’ and a law establishing ‘‘the most 
compulsory of compulsory arbitration,”’ the 
equal of which is not to be found on the 
statute-book of any land. Should this bill 
be passed, Colonel Wright believes that the 
wedge of state socialism will have been 
driven three-quarters of its way into the 
timber of the national fabric. He believes, 
also, that the demand for its being driven 
in all the way will soon come, and come as 
have the other demands—from the corpora- 
tions and business men and not from the 
laborers. Hence—and here is the point— 
any protest that railway corporations or 
business men may be inclined to make 
against national supervision of railroads in 
the interests of the public or labor and 
tending to prevent a repetition of the expe- 
rience of last summer, any cry of ‘‘social- 
ism,’’ will have no point. Corporations and 
employers already have committed the na- 
tion to that policy. 





New York City, on Jan. 1, passed into the 
hands of Mayor Strong, and from this time 
on his every act will have to bear a scrutiny 
that will be most searching, for he has it in 
his power, if he is backed by the Republican 
Legislature, to transform the methods and 
personnel of the servants of the metronolis 
during the thiee yeas of his term uf ¢ flice, 
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He bas begun well by ignoring Mr. Platt, 
by recognizing in his appointments of minor 
officials the claims of several of the politi- 
cal organizations that aided in his election, 
and, most of all, by selecting as commis- 
sioner of street cleaning one of the best, if 
not the best, sanitarian in this country, Mr. 
George E. Waring, Jr. Mr. Goff begins his 
duties as recorder, the highest municipal 
judicial office, where he can, if he will, 
make himself a terror to evil doers and a 
friend of the defenseless and oppressed. It 
is a position that requires balance of mind 
as well as knowledge of law and a will to do 
justice, and it remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Goff has all these qualities. 





As for Dr. Parkhurst, he has no intention 
of seeing himself or his society made par- 
ties to ‘anything which even looks in the 
direction of a compromise policy, anything 
which is even suggestive of anything short 
of absolute thoroughness,”’ for such a com- 
promise, he believes, would be ‘‘so much 
accomplished toward invalidating results 
that have been reached, sapping the virility 
of legislative action and driving back to sea 
again the tide of revolt against small men 
and small measures, which was at its flood 
on Nov. 6.’ If the New York Legislature 
does not send back its committee charged 
with ampler powers, equipped for a com- 
plete investigation of all the city depart- 
ments, then we believe Dr. Parkhurst will 
be called upon to voice the indignation of 
the people and lead them as they desire to 
be led. 





The Lexow Committee had Superintend- 
ent Byrnes, Inspector Williams and Police 
Commissioner Martin on the stand last week, 
Neither Inspector Williams nor Police Com- 
missioner Martin came out of the fray scath- 
less, though Inspector Williams’s physical 
stolidity and endurance and his monotonous 
denials of all charges against him pre- 
vented Mr. Goff from gaining the damaging 
admissions that he hitherto has had little 
difficulty in getting. Superintendent Byrnes 
was not probed as Dr. Parkhurst would have 
done it, had he been the interrogator. His 
pecuniary resources, he claims, have been 
gained by speculation with money legiti- 
mately earned, the extraordinary profits 
being due to the friendly advice of such 
men as Commodore Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould. Mr. Byrnes testified that nothing 
but a radical change in the department 
would remedy present abuses; that ‘local 
politicians are a curse to the department” ; 
that no man as superintendent, however 
strong, can effect any changes, with a board 
of such police commissioners above him. 
Mr. Byrnes aJso made public a letter which 
he sent to Mayor Strong on Dec. 13, inform- 
ing him that he desired to retire from his post 
on Jan, 1, in order that he might not stand 
in the way of any plans for reform which 
Mayor Strong might have. This action of 
Superintendent Byrnes and the character 
of his examination by the Lexow Com- 
mittee are not interpreted very favorably 
by Dr. Parkhurst, who says unequivocally 
that it is part of ascheme by which Byrnes 
is to be put at the head of affairs under the 
new administration and the investigations 
of the Lexow Committee kept from trench- 
ing on the trails that lead up to the com- 
plicity of high Republican officials with 
past and present venality. 





The Grand Jury of New Orleans, which 
has been in session for two months, care 
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fully gathering and sifting its evidence, has 
reported, and there is scarcely a branch of * 
the municipal service which is not charged 
with corruption and deterioration. The 
jurors say that willful perjury has increased; 
that moneys appropriated for the new court 
house and jail have been stolen; that the 
councilmen already indicted manifest no 
decency or self-respect, but brazenly scoff 
at prosecution; that the mayor is derelict in 
enforcing discipline; that the police do not 
enforce ordinances forbidding gambling and 
the sale of liquor on Sundays, and that the 
only resource left for good citizens is to 
secure a legislative investigation that will 
produce facts alarming enough to awaken 
the people and alarm the city officials. The 
efforts of Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth in New 
Haven, Ct., have begun to tell. The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the truth of 
charges against the police board of that 
city, after two months of research and ex- 
amination, has reported tbat it finds that 
certain of the police commissioners have 
used their positions to further their own 
private business (bottling liquor) and have 
protected their customers from police inter- 
ference when complained of for violation of 
law; that there has been a lack of vigilance 
and efficiency on the part of the police in 
preventing or suppressing gambling and 
other vices, etc. Moreover, the committee 
intimates that politicians, men high in 
author:ty, are quite as responsible for the 
cond.tion of affairs as the higher police 
officials. Dr. Smyth, in a supplementary 
report, reaffirms his old charges, demands 
the impeachment of one of the police com- 
missioners and urges that the whole matter 
be carried before the Legislature. In Phil- 
adelphia there is an uprising against the 
domination of the Republican ring, led by 
United States Senator Quay, which so long 
has cursed that city. Philadelphia has 
seen uprisings of the kind before, but none 
of them have been quite as ominous as this 
one. New York’s victory over Tammany 
has given hope to men who hitherto have 
been or otherwise would be hopeless. 





It was scarcely to be expected that Tur- 
key would consent to the proposition made 
by our Department of State that our consul 
at Sivas, Milo A. Jewett, should be per- 
mitted to accompany the commission for 
investigating the Armenian outrages. He 
is the son of a missionary, a thoroughly 
equipped official, resolute and fearless, and 
his report directly to this government would 
have been complete and unsparing. Hence 
Turkey’s reply is not at allsurprising. But 
Mr. Jewett was under orders to proceed 
with the commission, and, so far as is 
known, those orders have not been with- 
drawn. Secretary Gresham and President 
Cleveland havea delicate question to handle 
now. Mr. Jewett can insist on going into 
Armenia without the protection of Turkey, 
and the United States can insist upon repa- 
ration should any harm come to him; but 
such a course would be somewhat unusual, 
though perhaps justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances. The common interpretation 
of the situation is that the United States is 
not to have much influence in the matter, 
but that that is the attitude most creditable 
to us or wise may not seem so certain after 
a reading of the article on the Armenian 
Crisis in the January Review of Reviews. 





The personnel of the commission is far 
from satisfactory to the English Liberals, 
and the anti Turkish spirit there bas risen 
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rapidly since Mr. Gladstone’s ringing words 
uttered at Hawarden last Saturday on his 
eighty-fifth birthday, when he said: 


If, happily (I speak hoping against hope), 
the reports be disproved or mitigated, let us 
thank God. If, on the other hand, they be 
established, it will more than ever stand be- 
fore the world that there is a lesson, however 
severe it may be, that can teach certain peo- 
ples the duty of prudence and the necessity 
of observing the laws of decency, humanity 
and justice. If the allegations be true, it is 
time that there should be one general shout 
of execration against those deeds of wicked- 
ness from outraged humanity. If the facts 
are established, it should be written in letters 
of iron upon the records of the world that a 
government which could be guilty of counte- 
nanecing and covering up such atrocities is 
a disgrace to Mohammed the Prophet, a dis- 
grace to civilization at large and a disgrace 
to mankind. 


England, which is most responsible for the 
situation and best equipped to engage in 
reform, as yet has not revealed the intensity 
of purpose which Mr, Gladstone pleads for. 





The gathering of Armenians from all 
parts of the country at Worcester on Christ- 
mas Day, in its spirit and proportions, re- 
vealed the intensity with which the sons of 
Armenia living under free institutions long 
for the day when their people shall have 
some degree of autonomy in government 
and religious liberty. A notable mass meet- 
ing of American sympathizers with Arme- 
nia held in Park Street Church, Boston, 
last week, gave Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin an 
opportunity to put himself on record as 
heartily approving the efforts being made 
by the United States and the European 
powers to get at the facts and prevent their 
repetition. The latest letters received at 
the A. B. C. F. M. rooms leave no doubt of 
the truth of the charges against Turkey. 
To be sure, these letters are guarded, as 
they must be if in transit they are to be 
read by Turkish officials, as some of the 
recent official communications between the 
Board and its missionaries in Turkey have 
been. The position of the Board at this 
juncture is a delicate one. Due considera- 
tion for the men and women on the field, 
the capital invested, and the future peace 
and prosperity of Christian missions in 
Turkey impels to one course of action. 
Sympathy for outraged humanity and a 
desire to see righteousness rule where du- 
plicity and unbelief now prevail impel to 
another course. The constituency of the 
Board may rest assured that the officials 
are dealing discreetly with the interests of 
all concerned. They cannot do some things 
which might be temporarily advantageous, 
but which would be disastrous in the long 
run. Turkey has her spies and her agent. 
in Boston. 





The reassembling of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment on the day before Christmas gave the 
emperor an opportunity to recount the un- 
broken chain of victories of the Japanese 
arms and to appeal to the people for loyal 
support, which, it must be said, increases 
rather than diminishes as the weeks roll on. 
Japan is not revealing her plans to Euro- 
pean powers as they would like to have her 
do, and the Japanese policy respecting the 
terms of peace is as yeta profound secret. 
China’s retention of Hon. J. W. Foster, our 
most experienced diplomat and the Secre- 
tary of State during a portion of the Harri. 
son administration, as adviser in the negoti- 
ations for peace with Japan, gives to the 
suppliant for terms an experienced coun- 
selor who may be trusted to do all that he 
can legitimately to hasten an understand- 
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ing which will be as satisfactory as possible 
to both victor and vanquished. Whether 
Japan welcomes the fact of his retention or 
not, she knows that in him she will meet 
an honorable, able diplomat. We are glad 
to see that the Department of State has 
instructed Minister Denby to insist upon 
China’s explanation and reparation for the 
breach of faith by the Chinese officials. 
They tortured and murdered the Japanese 
youths whom our consul first protected 
and then surrendered, insisting, however, 
on decent, humane treatment should they 
be found guilty of being spies. Japan’s 
own attitude forced us to surrender them, 
but a higher law of humanity justified our 
consul in insisting on pledges from China 
that the suspects should be treated as if 
human. The pledges were given and ig- 
nored, and we could not permit such con- 
duct to go unquestioned or unexpiated. 


SE ——E 


IN BRIEF. 
Prof. J. Bryce says that the three essentials 
of good citizenship today are interest, intelli- 
gence and independence. 





Another of those portraits of noble foreign 
missionaries adorns our cover page. The face 
tells the story of the reactive influence of labor 
for Christ. 





One pastor reminds his people in his New 
Year’s letter that he preaches not only to 
them but for them. They have an interest in 
the usefulness of his sermons, and ought to 
hear them in order to know what they are, 
and to pray for their success. That is good 
doctrine for any church. 





A true Bostonian was Dr. George E. Ellis. 
He was born, lived his fourscore years and 
died within sight of the State House and left 
all his property to institutions of his native 
State. The Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Antiquarian Society and Har- 
vard University will be made the richer by 
his gifts. 





More religious services on Christmas Day 
in Congregational churches have been re- 
ported to us this year than ever before. This 
is a tendency to be encouraged. Why should 
not other churches beside the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic provide for their constitu- 
ency a service of worship on a day fraught 
with so much meaning to Christian hearts? 





** We gave till we felt it. For the first time 
in many years I am obliged to cut down my 
Christmas gifts one-half.” So writes a busi. 
ness man who has recently taken'a prominent 
part in a heroic and successful endeavor to 
clear a floating indebtedness from the church 
with which he is connected. But we are con- 
fident that his Christmas was one of the hap- 
piest of his life. 





The hisverical pilgrimage idea is taking 
root firmly. Since the announcement of our 
trip to Palestine, the New York Evangelist 
has pwblished plans to guide loyal Presbyte- 
rians, next summer, to the spots in Europe 
which they should visit, and the Lutheran Ob- 
server has organized a pilgrimage to “ Luther 
lands,” ‘vhich will leave Philadelphia next 
June. 





Ifon. T. C. Platt of New York who, for 
some reason or other, has recently given up 
his pew in Dr. Parkhurst’s church, is said to 
be preparing an address to be read before the 
next Republican New York State Convention 
on The Duty of Clergymen to Attend to Their 
Priestly Functions. He is also prepared to 
address conferences of ecclesiastics on the 
question of the Free Versus the Padlocked 
Pulpit. 





David Christie Murray says he finds an out- 
spokenness both in the American press and 
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pulpit which is uncommon in England. He 
cites the case of a Boston preacher, who re- 
cently referred to a public character as ‘ the 
most infernal scoundrel that ever stood at the 
head of any party,’ and prefaced this very 
candid statement by the express declaration 
that he “was not a partisan.’’ Mr. Murray 
asks, ‘‘ What would he have said if he had 
been?” 





The man of letters can be as narrow as any 
other man. The late Walter Pater bad an 
ideal of prose style which he constantly 
strove to attain unto, and he succeeded meas- 
urably. But, lest by any chance he should 
forsake beauty of form for directness of ap- 
peal, he declined to read Rudyard Kipling 
‘lest he should come between me and my 
page next time I sat down to write,” as he 
put it. 





Dr. F. E. Clark is home again, greatly bene- 
fited by his European trip, and Christian En- 
deavordom is correspondingly happy. His 
two weeks in England were filled to the brim 
with activity and every night witnessed a 
public utterance in behalf of the cause he 
loves. He reports growing interest in and 
appreciation of Christian Endeavor in both 
England and Scotland. In Glasgow he was 
the guest of Dr. Stalker. 





One of our large-hearted pastors in the 
vicinity of Boston makes happy a dozen of 
his brethren who live on meager salaries by 
a New Year’s gif. .* The Congregationalist for 
1895, It is not ily a brotherly deed, which 
encourages the country minister by remind- 
ing him that he is kindly thought of; it brings 
to him every week some of the best thoughts 
of his fellow-laborers, and through his work 
finds its way to help all his people. 





Almost everybody is happy at Christmas, 
speaks a pleasant word, thinks of his neigh- 
bor. Need the smile be less happy after 
Christaias, need the word be less cheery, need 
the thought for others be less dominant? Does 
the ‘‘ peace ”’ and “ good-will” of Christmas 
hang from ‘‘ the tree’’ in mysterious bundles, 
or does it find its true seat in the heart? If 
the former, it is a thing of the day, perish- 
ing with the candles. If the latter, there will 
be 365 Christmases instead of one. 





Dr. Talmage, after all, is not to cease to be 
one of the celebrities of New York. He is 
simply to move over from Brooklyn to New 
York, and will have his usual great audience 
in the Academy of Music, without the re- 
sponsibility of raising money to build and 
maintain a tabernacle. Dr. Talmage begins 
his services next Sunday, preaching at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. He chooses that 
hour, he says, in order not to interfere with 
the attendance upon the churches. Consid- 
erate Dr. Talmage. 





The birthday of Prof. Edwards A. Park of 
Andover falls on the same day with that of 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone; but Dr. Park, having 
passed the eighty-sixth milestone Dec. 29, is 
the senior of the English ex-premier by one 
year. Dr. Furber of Newton, who spent last 
Sunday with him, reports him in as good 
health as usual. Dr. Furber read one of Dr. 
Park’s sermons to him which was written 
forty-one years ago. Professor Park is en- 
gaged in writiog the memoirs of Jonathan 
Edwards. 





Rev. Josiah Tyler, the veteran missionary 
to the Zulus of South Africa, now spending 
the winter at Raleigh, N.C., has received the 
honorary degree of D.D. from Shaw Univer- 
sity ofthat city. Dr. Tyler both inherits from 
his honored father and has earned by bis 
forty years’ service as a missionary and his 
literary work the distinction conferred on 
him, and it is a pleasant courtesy for this 
Baptist institution for colored students to 
recognize the scholarship and Christian graces 
of one who has so long and nobly served the 
African race. 
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The Doshisha at Kyoto has inaugurated a 
modified form of the ‘* Amherst plan ”’ of gov- 
ernment by students. It works well thus far— 
another evidence that the mikado’s empire is 
appreciative of the best in American methods. 
Another token of progress is seen in the fact 
that the leading Christian business men of 
Tokyo have organized a Christian Industrial 
Club, the object of which is to confer about 
commercial enterprises and extend the knowl- 
edge and influence of Christian principles in 
their bearing on industrial undertakings. 


There was a caning on Andover Hill the 
other day the particulars of which have not 
got into the papers, but which while it lasted 
created quite a ripple in the quietly flowing 
stream of life at that well-known educational 
center. Dr. Quint was the victim, the mem- 
bers of the senior class the perpetrators, and 
the instrument a beautiful ebony stick with 
a lustrous gold head, This was the way the 
boys took to express to the doctor their ap- 
preciation of the instruction and personal 
counsel which he has beea giving them for 
over a year. He now retires and Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie begins work next week. 





We introduce to our readers this week an 
author whose fame is still crescent, but who 
already has taken high rank in the younger 
generation of writers of short stories. Prof. 
Bliss Perry was graduated in 1881 from Will- 
iams, the college in which his father has 
been for many years an honored professor; 
he studied in Germany and then returned to 
Williamstown to give instruction in elocution 
and rhetoric until he was called a year or two 
ago to the professorship of oratory and criti- 
cism at Princeton. Some of our readers will 
recall a clever story of bis entitled Number 
Three, which had to do witn life in a theologi- 
cal seminary—supposably at Andover. 





Our correspondence concerning The Congre- 
gationalist’s Oriental Tour bas brought us let- 
ters from more than half of the States of the 
Union, from Maine to Washington and Califor- 
nia, besides Canada, England and Germany. 
While more than the number which can be ac- 
commodated have applied for places, some of 
these are held conditionally, and may be va- 
cated because of sickness or for other reasons. 
There is still room for persons in sympathy 
with a tour of this character. Many letters 
from travelers in the East contain enthusias- 
tic comments on the itinerary. Dr. Davis of 
Detroit writes: ‘I have journeyed over all 
save the last part of your trip and it is laid 
out with marvelous range and economy of 


time. God speed you and yours.” 





The death of the ex-king of Naples will bea 
surprise to many of our readers, we suppose, 
not because they expected him to live longer, 
but because they had forgotten that there was 
an ex-king of Naples. A more hateful tyr- 
anny than that of the kings of the Two Sici- 
lies the world has seldom seen, and, when 
Garibaldi swept it out of existence, the poor 
king sank at once to his own level of insignifi- 
cance as the most hopeless of pretenders, and 
became a dependent of the Austrian court. 
Naples is bad enough even yet, but the partial 
transformation of Naples and reducing Sicily 
to something like order, in themselves would 
justify Cavour and Garibaldi, if they had done 
nothing else. 





And now the bicycle seems to be disturbing 
the serenity of the Pope! ‘Shall priests be 
permitted to ride a‘ wheel’?” is the question, 
and inquiry is to be made into the hygienic 
and moral aspects of the practice. It is ob- 
jected that the priest on‘a bicycle is unable to 
manage his gown, and this opens the door for 
a muititude of grave questions of ecclesiasti- 
cal tailoring, in regard to which we should 
not like to be asked to give an opinion. We 
confess to thinking, however, that the only 
proper questions which should be asked of a 
priest when he comes to consider the bicycle 
are whether he bas come by his ‘‘ wheel ”’ hon- 
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estly and whether he can sit up straight when 
he rides. If the Pope would only accept the 
New Testament teaching of the priesthood of 
all believers, the gown might be adapted to 
the bicycle, if the bicycle refused to adapt 
itself to the gown. 





How can the missionary meeting of the 
church or, to use a term that has a savor of 
former years about it, the monthly concert 
be made to count for more than it does? A 
great importance attaches to this question at 
this time when the societies are issuing their 
importunate appeals. We wonder how many 
of our churches keep up this time-honored 
service. Where it is allowed to sag, a cor- 
responding diminution in missionary zeal and 
gifts must be expected. In the hope of help- 
ing to restore this meeting to its rightful place 
of honor and influence, we have prepared with 
considerable care for our 1895 Handbook a 
list of topics and sub-topics, which present 
in afresh and suggestive form the fields and 
lines of activities in which Christians gener- 
ally, and Congregational Christians in partic- 
ular, are presumably interested. We think 
that many churches will see the advantage of 
such a list. An article explanatory of the 
January topic appears this week in Progress 
of the Kingdom. The works of reference 
mentioned will be found particularly help- 
ful, 





SOME THINGS WE WOULD LIKE TO SEE IN 1895. 


A revival of pure religion extending through the 
nation and leading to new and high ideas of integ- 
rity and the sacredness of public and private trusts. 


Such an inflow into our missionary treasuries as 
would adequately express “ thanks to God for His 
unspeakable gift.” 


The emergence of a great political leader whose 
personal character and public policy would appeal 
to men of high ethical and national ideals. 


A clergyman who will interpret New England ec- 
clesiastical life and the homely virtues of the com- 
mon people as Ian Maclaren has interpreted the 
Scoteh. Our columns welcome, yea, long for him. 


Reconstruction and purification of city govern- 
ments, with public-spirited men at their heads, un- 
trammeled by partisan politics. 

A Daniel Wevuster as Secretary of State and an 
Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Norwegian system tried in cities that have 
voted for license several consecutive years. 


An end to the recriminations between the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press. 


Local conferences assume responsibility for min- 
isterial standing. 

More general adoption of individual communion 
cups. 

Action by administrators of college affairs that 
will abolish the glaring evils attendant upon, if not 
inherent in, present day intercollegiate athletics. 


Definitions of ‘‘ sociology”? and “ Christian soci- 
ology’’ that approximate to precision of statement 
and win some degree of assent. 

shea aca a ae cn 
STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Christmas and the Blessings It Brought. 

A brighter, more beautiful day than 
Christmas was with us is seldom seen. The 
promised storm tarried on its way and only 
broke upon us in its power Wednesday 
evening. Thursday the blizzard was at its 
hight, if a fine, old-fashioned New England 
snowstorm deserves this somewhat oppro- 
brious term. Cable cars managed to keep 
their tracks clear through Wednesday 
night, but the electric roads were blocked 
early in the evening. Although these lines 
make excellent time in ordinary weather, 
one can place little dependence upon them 
when most necessary to comfort and con- 
venience. Christmas Day religious services 
were held in the Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal churches. Everywhere the services 
were remarkable for superb music and ad- 
dresses in harmony with the spirit of the 
day. The attendance at these churches 
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was immense, multitudes not usually pres- 
ent embracing the privilege of enjoying 
a rare musical treat and learning some' bing 
of the habits and spirit of bodes of Chris- 
tians with whom they have little opportun- 
ity, ordinarily, to join in worship. 

In most of the Protestant Churches Sun- 
day sermons were appropriate to Christ- 
mas. In some, like the Union Park, the 
Third Presbyterian, the South, New Eng- 
land, Plymouth, the services were as 
characteristically Christmas as the most 
devout Catholic or Episcopalian could de- 
sire. Music and sermon recogoizel the 
fact that on this day Christ’s ear bly life 
began, and that too earnest efforis to 
express the world’s indebtedness to that 
life cannot be made, Sunday scvools, 
some of them Sunday afternoon or Sunday 
evening, others during the week that fol- 
lowed, held their festivals. A characteristic 
of these festivals in later years has been the 
bringing of gifts by the children fur the 
poor, rather than gathering, as furmenly, to 
receive them. The sudden appeaiance of 
winter has rendered these gifts all the more 
welcome to the poor, and greatly incieased 
the joy of making them. At some of tbese 
gatherings, as at that of the Church of the 
Redeemer, the attendance is so large that it 
has to be regulated by ticket. Few outside 
persons realize at all what it costs in time 
and thought, as well as in money, to pre- 
pare for these annual entertainments. Yet 
there can be no dvubt as to their guod 
results. Hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons are reached through toem to whom 
otherwise the gospel would not come. 

The inmates of the hospitals, houses of 
refuge, jails, homes for the triendiess, as 
well as waifs aud orphans, were geoerously 
remembered ‘The Salvation Army, at its 
barracks on West Madison Street, ted over 
3 000 people. Means for the purpvse were 
furnished the army in response to a circular 
sent out the week before to all known to be 
in sympathy with its work. The Pacific 
Garden Mission fed about 700, and at o her 
missiuns hundreds received a meal which 
they will remember for mapvy aday. A der- 
mau Powers, in accordance with his custom, 
gave away, the evening betore Christmas, 
not less than 8,000 pounds of turkey, bav- 
ing previously taken pains tw learn the 
names of those most in need. Of tbe thou- 
sands of gifts seat to homes of the poor no 
notice can be taken, It is enough to say 
that larger and more generous gitis have 
not been made for manyayear. The stores 
have done astonishingly well during the 
holidays, and although articles of small 
value, as a rule, have been purchased, the 
aggregate of sales is very large. Ot course 
the day was marred by the usual number of 
fights and murders in the saloons, ard by 
attempts at burglary, which of late have 
been rapidly increasing in number and 
boldness. 

Municipal Reform. 

Oider-loving citizens rejoice that the 
wave of 1efurm which has lifted New York 
into enviable prominence has at last struck 
Chicago. Thanks to the pub ic sentiment 
which the Civic Federation has done not a 
little to create, even our aldermen are not 
averse to investigations into alleged public 
wrongs. While there is not universal con- 
fidence in Alderman Kerr's proposed com- 
mittee, nearly everybody feels that its ap- 
pointment is a stepin the right direction. 
As yet, however, it has failed to obtain 
the recognition it has desired, and to se- 
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cure funds from the Civic Federation. The 
duty of investigating the police force has 
been referred to the police committee with 
the understanding that five shall constitute 


a quorum. The Civic Federation will un- 


doubtedly ask the Legislature to appoint a 
committee to investigate, somewhat after 
the manner of the Lexow Committee, every 
department connected with the government 
of Chicago. Of this there is certainly great 
need. Charges against the police are too 
serious to be overlooked and the wrongs 
committed in the last election too evident 
to escape punishment. It looks now as 
if the reproach which has been brought 
against the American people for inability 
to govern cities might soon be rolled away 
and the memory of days of corruption 
speedily become only a hideous nightmare. 

The destruction of ballots and tally sheets 
belonging to the election of last year has 
aroused a feeling of indignation in the 
minds both of Democrats and Republicans 
which the average politician dreads to meet. 
It is reported, on what seems to be good 
authority, that the present mayor, whose 
right to the office he holds is rendered still 
more doubtful by the discoveries recently 
made, will not seek a re-election, and that 
Mr. Swift, who was undoubtedly chosen by 
a comfortable majority over Hopkins, will 
be the coming Republican nominee, and 
that the nomination will be indorsed by 
other parties and thus made non-partisan. 
With Mr. Swift in the mayor’s chair an end 
to the corruption in the various depart- 
ments of the city government would svon 
be reached. 

The Presbytery and Dr. Hillis. 

As predicted last week no opposition 
whatever was made to Dr. Hillis’s accept- 
ance of the pulpit of the Central Church. 
The Evanston people bave acted generously 
in the matter. Although deeply attached 
to their pastor, feeling that the call was one 
he ought not to refuse, they joined with 
him in a request to the presbytery for bis 
dismission, and assured him that nointerest 
of the church which he leaves shall be al- 
lowed to suffer. It is understood that Dr. 
Hillis is to have a free platform, and that 
he is not to be hampered in preaching the 
gospel as he believes it. It is said, also, 
that the church will now, under the im- 
pulse of its new pastor, undertake Chris- 
tian work in many directions, and seek to 
become a greater power for good than it 
has ever yet been. Certainly Dr. Hillis will 
enter upon his new and practically unlim- 
ited field of usefulness with an assurance 
of support from a body of people to whom 
apy man might count it an unspeakable 
privilege to preach. 

A Promising Young Astronomer. 

Prof. George E. Hale of the University of 
Chicago has just received news that the 
French Academy of Natural Sciences has 
awarded him the Jansen medal! for original 
work in astronomy. This is a great honor 
to come toa university so young as that of 
Chicago, and to a man so young as its re- 
cipieut. Mr. Hale is only about twenty six, 
and yet is already ranked among the first 
living authorities in his department. He is 
to have charge of the splendid new observa- 
tory to be equipped by C. T. Yerkes, Esq., 
our city railway magnate, at Lake Geueva. 
Professor Hale hopes to begin his work in 
the new observatory next spring, or in the 
early summer. Up to this time he has 
made ail his discoveries in the observatory 
which his father’s generosity has furnished 
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him, but which has now been made over to 
the university. 


Ministers’ Meeting. 

Last Monday morning the brethren list- 
ened to Dr. Eli Corwin, who took thirty 
minutes to answer as many objections 
brought against the Christian religion. 
The answers were brief, lucid and con- 
vincing. They are the answers which in 
a ministry of forty years Dr. Corwin has 
found helpful. So impressed were those 
who heard them with a sense of their value 
that by vote they asked their author to 
secure their publication, with such addi- 
tions as he may think desirable, and in 
such a way as toinsure their widest possible 
circulation. The last fifteen minutes were 
given to Miss Virginia Dox, formerly of the 
New West, who made a fine statement of 
the work and needs of the reorganized Edu- 
cation Society. 


Chicago, Dec. 29. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
The Great Reform of 1894. 

The last few weeks have witnessed the 
greatest municipal revolution of the cen- 
tury. The whirligig of time has brought 
back to village churl and city burgess the 
privilege enjoyed by Saxon ancestors of 
direct participation in the management of 
local affairs. The parish councils act, which 
has just come into operation, provides every 
country parish with a parish meeting, and 
all parishes with 300 population with parish 
councils; reforms the London vestries; and 
makes in town and country the guardians 
of the poor—what they have not hitherto 
been —the direct representatives of the rate- 
payers, elected on the principle of one 
man one vote. Women—including wives 
qualified in their own right—not only have 
the vote, but may sit on the council, and 
even be ‘‘chairman.’’ The parson is no 
longer ez officio chairman of the metamor- 
phosed vestry. Among the things abolished 
are cumulative voting, and special prop- 
erty qualifications for candidates. The 
parish meeting or council cannot be held 
in a public house if any other room is 
available. One of the most important 
things the council has power to do is to 
obtain land for allotments, and the control 
of secular charities passes into its hands. 
While, on the one hand, some clergymen 
have taken up an unfriendly attitude toward 
the new order of things, others, of the 
better sort, have stimulated the villagers to 
a full exercise of their powers. In some 
instances plowmen have been elevated to 
parochial office, and in London working 
men have not been slow to take advantage 
of the opportunity the act offers them of 
having a share in municipal government, 
The elections show that the balance of 
power is pretty evenly held between Pro- 
gressives and Moderates—the two parties 
in municipal politics corresponding roughly 
to Liberals and Conservatives. The Mod- 
erate party is wholly made up of Tories, 
but the Progressive party includes some of 
the more enlightened Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. The recent school board 
election gave shape and coherence to the 
Progressive party, which promises to tran- 
scend the bounds of municipal politics and 
become a national party, emphasizing the 
social and humanitarian sides of Liberalism, 
ani thus possibly displacing or absorbing 
‘* Radicalism,’’ which term seems to be 
dropping out of use. 


II 


A Forward [ovement Halts. 

In its centennial year the London Mis- 
sionary Society finds itself in an embarrass- 
ing position through lack of funds. Three 
years ago a forward movement was initiated, 
and the society pledged itself to send out 
100 more missionaries; but less than half of 
the additional £25,000 to £30,000 needed 
annually has been forthcoming. So that 
the board is in an awkward position, not 
Only of having to refuse eligible new candi- 
dates, but of having on its hands more than 
twenty qualified young missionaries ready 
to start. There is no doubt of the success 
of the centenary effort to raise £100,000, as 
more than a third of that sum has already 
been subscribed, but the remaining thirty 
or forty missionaries can only be sent out 
and the complete hundred maintained if 
the income is permanently increased. Dr. 
Horton declares that in spite of the debt of 
£28,000, the real deficit is not in money, but 
in love of Christ, faith in God, and the 
supreme disregard of consequences which 
is the first condition of an absolute follow- 
ing of Christ. On the other hand, Mr, 
Guinness Rogers, dealing with this remark, 
insists that money cannot be treated as of 
secondary importance in this matter, and 
avers that the Christian Church at the pres- 
ent time needs to learn nothing so much as 
the sanctified use of money. 


A Veteran Congregationalist. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B. A., who will 
shortly celebrate bis ministerial jubilee, is as 
widely known and respected as any British 
Congregationalist. The pastor of Clapbam 
Church has wrought long and strenuously 
for his denomination, and at seventy-two his 
enthusiasm and energy show no signs of 
waning. From his youth up a zealous 
champion of religious equality, he is neces- 
sarily an ardent disestablisher. He has 
fought many a battle as a political Non- 
conformist, and has lived to see one dis- 
ability after another removed from Dissent- 
ers and their position and influence in the 
state strengthened and deepened, until prac- 
tically the only remaining stronghold of 1e- 
ligious inequality is the state establishment 
of one section of the Christian Church. 
Politically Mr. Rogers has always been a 
loyal and devoted supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose friendship and confidence he 
has long enjoyed. The ex premier heads 
the list of those who have j ined in a move- 
ment to present the veteran Cungregation- 
alist with a substantial testimonial in cele- 
bration of his fittieth year of public serv- 
ice. Although Mr. Rogers is a vigorous 
controversialist, he has never been known 
to do anything unworthy of a Christian 
gentleman, whilst his church and home life 
are ideally happy. 

Another Social Settlement. 

The settlement idea, having taken root, 
is spreading and bearing excellent fruit. 
It wouid be difficult to overestimate the 
beneficent influence of Man-field House, 
whose warden, Mr. Percy Alden, baving 
made bimself intimately acquainted, by 
house to house visitation, with the extent 
of the distress prevailing in Canuing Town, 
had the privilege, with Mr Keir Hardie, 
M.P., of personally appealing to tbe pre- 
mier to do something for the ont of work 
fifth of the povulation of this East London 
borough. A pew social setilement is start- 
ing in Walworth, a poor ard crowded dis- 
trict in South London, Robert Brownirg 
Hall, in which the poet was baptized, being 
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the center. The warden-elect is Mr. Her- 
bert Stead, university graduate, ordained 
Congregational minister and sometime edi- 
tor of the Independent. In social enthusi- 
asm he is not one whit behind his brother, 
the famous editor of the Review of Reviews, 
though his methods are not so startling and 
some think he has more ballast. Mr. Stead 
moves his entire household and family from 
a pleasant northern suburb to one of the 
most densely populated and unlovely spots 
in the metropolis. He will be assisted by 
his wife and Mr. T. A. Bryan, M. A., a young 
Mansfield man, A scheme of work, covering 
the whole range of life, from babyhood to 
senility, from Sunday to Saturday, and in- 
cluding the popular and eminently useful 
‘‘ Poor Man’s Lawyer’’ has been set’ going, 
and a rich harvest of good is expected. It 
is alittle discouraging that the work should 
be hampered at the outset through lack of 
financial help. 

Stop Thief! 

Dr. Joseph Parker is distressed because 
editors send reporters to bring away ser- 
mons without offering preachers a quid pro 
yuo. Is it right, he asks, to make a living 
out of another man’s brains without com- 
pensating him? And then bluntly declares 
that ‘the man who reports a sermon with- 
out the preacher’s permission is a thief.”’ 
But is not the sermon delivered to the pub- 
lic? Dr. Parker frankly answers that in his 
own case itis not. ‘It is delivered to my 
own church and congregation, to people 
who pay to hear it.’’ Most of the religious 
papers have abstained from comment on 
Dr. Parker’s curious letter in the Times. 
The British Weekly, however, defends the 
practice of which Dr. Parker complains, 
submitting that sermons are to the reli- 
gious journalist what political speeches are 
to the secular press, and “ politicians do 
not send in little bills to editors.’ The 
Independent, with an outspokenness which 
is positively startling in that denomina- 
tional organ, suggests that if the sermon 
belongs to the people who “ pay to hear it,” 
the profits of Dr. Parker’s published dis- 
courses—e. g., The People’s Bible—should 
be handed over to the exchequer of the City 
Temple. Dr. Parker’s. reputation has not 
gained by this little bit of self-revelation. 
Undoubtedly there is something in what he 
says, but, as the Times remarks, ‘‘ the iden- 
tification of the money-changer with the 
high priest might advisably be left some- 
what less obtrusive and complete.”’ 

Dr. Parker has since thrown the empha- 
sis on the preacher’s right to correct proof 
and choose title, but this bas not removed 
the bad effect of his original vehement in- 
sistence on the pecuniary element. It is 
significant that during more than a week’s 
lively correspondence not a single preacher 
wrote to support Dr. Parker’s view, al- 
though he represented himself as writing 
more on behalf of others than of himself. 
Personally, he has little to complain of, his 
wish to convert his sermons into books be- 
ing generally known and respected. There 
is no specific law relating to oral sermons, 
and a dispute would have to be settled 
according to the Lecture Copyright Act. 
Under this a preacher—certainly a Noncon- 
formist, not so certainly an Anglican—can 
protect his sermons by giving notice of his 
intention to two justices of the peace and 
making a pulpit announcement before de- 
livery. These are rather curious prelimi- 
naries to the proclamation of the gospel 
message, although as Dr. Parker has fre- 
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quently taken the Jatter precaution pre- 
sumably he has not neglected the former. 
The Apostle of Christian Reunion. 

Americans may shortly expect a visit 
from Rev. Dr. Lunn, editor of the Re- 
view of the Churches, founder of the 
Grindelwald Conference, and, since his 
secession from the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of America. In the course 
of arapid tour in the States he will reach 
Boston on Feb. 5, after speaking at Har- 
vard the previous day. Dr. Lunn preaches 
for Dr. Lyman Abbott on Jan. 27, speaks 
at Chicago Feb. 10 and 11, and on the 17th 
preaches at Washington. His principal 
theme will be Christian Reunion, on which 
subject he may be considered a special- 
ist, and he is particularly anxious to ad- 
dress united ministers’ meetings. The 
doctor is a fluent speaker and has an en- 
gaging manner. Some may be surprised 
to find him so young; he is only thirty- 
four, Yet he has done more to stimulate 
discussion of the reunion question and 
been more successful in stirring up the 
churches and in capturing in various ways 
and for various purposes Anglican digni- 
taries, from archbishops downwards, than 
any other man. 

London, Dec. 19. 


oro 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Rev. E. H. Delk, in the Lutheran Observer, 
pleads for a recognition of sociology by the 
Lutheran theological seminaries. He says: 
‘*A theological student is only half equipped 
for the modern ministry without some sound 
fundamental method of sociological study. 
The facts of intemperance, divorce, poverty, 
impurity, strikes, the saloon, crime, pauper- 
ism, stare him in the face and provoke his 
pity or wrath every day of the year. What 
legitimate social changes can he urge without 
a knowledge ef the relation and causes of 
social disease?’’ He suggests that Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Stuckenburg, now in this country, be 
made a permanent lecturer on social themes 
in some one or all of the Lutheran semina- 
ries. 

The Nashville Christian Advocate, general 
organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, gives its reasons for opposing organic 
union with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North. ‘‘We could never think for one mo- 
ment of entering into an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation that is without any, even the slightest 
and weakest, remedy for protecting its con- 
stitution against the unbridled power of a 
Genera! Conference. This is the more impor- 
tant in view of the fact that centralization is 
the natural law of Episcopal Methodism. The 
annual conferences, unlike the State Legis- 
latures, have no legislative functions even in 
regard to local affairs. All laws come from 
one body. This one body, made up largely of 
raw and untrained men, is, as matters now 
stand in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
able to do whatever it pleases. The only 
limit to its authority is in revolution.... 
More than this, we could not consistently 
unite with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
until it recedes from its action in radically 
changing the conditions of membership. 
Where is the New Testament warrant for de- 
manding of every candidate for Christian 
fellowship that be shall commit himself to 
the full acceptance of an elaborate series of 
Articles of Religion, and make a public con- 
fession, in the terms of technical theology, of 
an experience of grace? To insist upon these 
tests is to reduce Methodism from the level 
of a catholic church to that of a Puritan 
conventicle.” 

The Dawn thinks that the reason Christian 
sociology has not progressed in this country 
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as it has in England is because it is ‘‘ with- 
out any clear, philosophic basis.”’ It affirms 
that what is necessary is not to “ commence 
with any economic opinions, radical or con- 
servative,” or to ask what Professor Ely 
thinks or Professor Sumner, but ‘‘to under- 
stand God in man and man in God.” The 
editor calls Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution 
“‘atrap for clergymen,” in that they have 
failed to note that while Mr. Kidd makes 
Christianity so supremely useful he never- 
theless makes it subordinate to evolution. 


ABROAD. 


Dr. R. F. Horton recently preached before 
the West London Mission and took for his 
text the letter which the cardinal archbishop 
of Toledo recently sent to Cardinal Vaughan 
of England, in which the former told the 
latter that Spain was at present engaged “in 
praying for the welfare of England, that land 
so violently agitated by the principle of 
private judgment—origin of all intellectual 
error and deplorable division.”” Mr. Horton 
retorts: ‘‘ If you watch that new world which 
Spain discovered and England occupied, you 
will notice a striking contrast. In the north- 
ern part there is a community wWich, with all 
its faults and corruptions, is one of the great- 
est and most progressive and freest countries 
in the world. In the southern half of that 
great continent, still mainly occupied by the 
Spanish nation, you have the utmost corrup- 
tion, the most incorrigible anarchy, and an 
almost total absence of true veracity in public 
and private life. If you ask any scientific 
historian what is the reason of all this con- 
trast he would be compelled to admit that the 
main reason was that Spain lost and England 
secured and maintained the great Christian 
principle of private judgment. ... If a man 
errs in the exercise of private judgment his 
error may be salutary. He will learn from 
his mistake; he will be more cautious another 
time; he will spring up from his disappoint- 
ment to a brighter hope. But if a man errs 
in blind obedience to an infallible church 
there is nothing salutary in that. He gets the 
error pure and simple, and, what is worse 
still, if he gets truth from an infallible church 
he gains very few of the foundations of truth 
itself, because the very essence of truth is that 
it must be won in the stern conflicts of the 
spirit and the eager strife of the intellect. 
... If it is so deplorable for a country to 
have divisions in religion, why is England so 
much better off than Spain? Spain is the one 
great country where divisions have never 
been permitted by the Inquisition and a de- 
graded popular sentiment. England is the 
one country in Europe where these deplorable 
divisions exist in the greatest number and in 
the greatest activity. England and America 
are leading the world, and Spain is in the 
very rear. Why?” 


THE OHUROHES AND THE BOARD. 


BY REV. 8. L. BLAKE, D.D., NEW LONDON, OT. 





The debt of the American Board weighs 
heavily on many hearts. It presents prob- 
lems of giving worth study. In view of it 
a vote was passed at Madison appointing 
four committees to put forth efforts to ob- 
tain ‘‘contributions from every church and 
from every church member.’ The field of 
the Boston committee may be considered 
as comprising the New England States. 
What does it promise? 

According to the Year-Book for 1894, the 
Congregational churches of our order in 
1893 gave $1,992,609 to the various depart- 
ments of work on the home field, or a trifle 
over $3.70 for each of their 561,631 mem- 
bers. The same churches gave $410,070, or 
a trifle over seventy three cents a member, 
for the same sort of work on the foreign 
field. It ought to have been $2 each, ag- 
gregating $1,123,262. 
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But let us look at the field of the Boston 
committee to find how much may be ex- 
pected from an effort to secure a gift from 
every church, In Maine 97 out of 238 
churches gave nothing to the Board. But 
most of these are small churches, in sparsely 
settled towns, and many of them are pas- 
torless. In New Hampshire 53 out of 158 
gave nothing. But the same is true here 
asin Maine. In Vermont, with 201 churches, 
only 40 gave nothing; in Rhode [sland only 
7 out of 32; in Massachusetts 92 out of 587; 
in Connecticut 41 out of 312. The churches 
of these States gave $251,616—considerably 
more than half of all that was given to 
foreign missions that year. The field for 
work to secure gifts from every church is 
not wide in New England. 

Whether a gift can be secured ‘from 
each member of every church’’ remains to 
be seen, It does not seem too much to 
expect the churches to give to the Board 
an amount equal to $2 from each member. 
With this thought in view let us turn once 
more to the Year-Book. Maine, with 17,235 
resident members, gave $11,921; at $2 a 
member she would have given $34,470. New 
Hampshire, with 15,990 resident members, 
gave $10,926; at $2 each the sum would 
have been $31,980. Vermont, with 16,481 
resident members, gave $15,113; at $2 each 
her gifts would have amounted to $30,226, 
Massachusetts, with 90,567 resident mem- 
bers, gave $139,298; at $2 each she would 
have given $181,134. She gave more than 
that to home missions, Rhode Island, with 
6,482 resident members, gave $9,025; at $2 
each the Board would have received from 
this State $18,050. Connecticut, with 52,- 
542 resident members, gave $65,333; at $2 
each the sum would have been $105,084. 
That is, at $2 a resident member, the Con- 
gregational churches of New England, which 
gave $251,616 to foreign missions in 1893, 
would have given $400,944. These figures, 
put by the side of the debt, speak for them- 
selves. At $2 a member from the churches 
in the field of the Boston committee there 
would have been no debt. 

There are in Connecticut 161 churches 
with 100 resident members and over. Of 
these 27 gave more than $2 a member, the 
excess amounting to $16,727. The signifi- 
cant fact about these figures is that the ma- 
jority of these churches are in the country 
towns and villages. One church, in a vil- 
lage of not over 3,000 people, gave $498 
more than $2 a member. The pastor was 
dead in earnest on this great matter. One 
hundred and thirty-four churches gave less 
than $2, the deficiency amounting to $44,615, 
Of these latter churches 74 have over 200 
resident members. Forty are in the cities 
and larger towns. Twenty-five are in cities 
of 20,000 and over. One of these—one of 
the strongest and most influential in the 
State—gave almost $1,000 less than $2 a 
member. Put over against this the fact 
that a church in a farming community of 
less than 100 members gave considerably 
more than $2 a member. All the 134 are as 
able to give as the 27 which gave more than 
the proposed average. These facts prove 
that poverty is not the reason why the gifts 
to the treasury of the Board fall short of 
the increasing demands which a work of 
unprecedented success creates. 

It is probably the few in each church give 
all the money to foreign missions. The 
exact state of the case cannot be arrived 
at, but the above statement is not wide of 
the mark. Itis lamentably true that, with 
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far too many, Christ’s last command, given 
to His church as He was about to leave it, 
has little binding force. Even disciples 
need to be educated in love for the world- 
embracing work on which Jesus sent His 
church into the field, 

To conclude, (1) the strongest effort of 
the Boston committee needs to be put forth 
along the line of ‘‘Something... from 
each member of every church,’’ (2) The 
goal to be striven for now is $2 from each 
resident member of everychurch. (3) This 
will be possible when we have something of 
Christ’s urgent love for lost men, and when 
love for Him is supreme in the hearts of His 
people. (4) Pastors ought to lay foreign 
missions on the hearts of their people as a 


command of Christ. 
Er Se eee 


JEPSON’S THIRD ADJEOTIVE. 


BY BLI8S PERRY. 


We used to say in college that Jepson 
was a good fellow enough when he wasn’t 
bothering us with questions. It was not 
that he asked so many, but that those he 
did ask were so difficult to answer. Look- 
ing back at it now, I suppose the boy had 
a restless mind, with a turn for analysis 
that made him dissatisfied with our ready- 
made conclusions. We had, for instance, 
the easiest way in the world of disposing 
of our classmates. We ranked them early 
in the course as either trumps or fools and 
never troubled ourselves with a new in- 
ventory. But Jepson insisted upon asking, 
‘‘ Why is Jones a fool?’’ and when we suc- 
cinctly replied, ‘‘ Because he is,’’ he used to 
smile in an irritatingly superior fashion. 
He had a passion for distinctions. He 
recognized a dozen varieties of trumps and 
had at least fifty different pigeon-holes for 
fools, and, what was worst of all, he was 
forever making cross references and new 
assortments. None of us felt quite safe 
with him, and yet we liked to have him 
around, 

For one thing, he tormented the profes- 
sors a good deal more than he did us. 
He used to ply them with all sorts of que- 
ries that carried them helplessly out of 
their departments. The scientific profes- 
sors thought him too literary, and the lit- 
erary ones called him hopelessly scientific, 
but ‘*Synonym”’ Jepson managed to be a 
thorn in the sides of both. Whether he 
would ultimately turn to literature or to 
science none of us could guess. We were 
always expeeting great things from Jepson 
in the way of contributions to the college 
magazine, but he invariably tore up his 
verse and prose, in some secret dissatisfac- 
tion with his own phrases. On the whole, 
we were not surprised at the end of the 
course when he decided to study medicine. 

For two or three years I lost sight of the 
man entirely. One of the fellows ran across 
him somewhere and reported that Syno- 
nym Jepson had grown a beard and was 
worse than ever. When pressed for an 
explanation he informed me that Jepson 
had been puttering with philosophy, in 
addition to his professional studies, and 
had developed a new phase of the ques- 
tion posing mania. No longer contented, 
it seemed, with drawing distinctions, he 
now concerned himself with general con- 
cepts, with wholes instead of parts, with 
abstractions in place of particulars, and 
nevertheless he could not quite get over 
his old habits, and accordingly tried to 
nail the absolute with single words and 
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to pin down the airiest abstraction with 
an epithet. 

I listened to these remarks without much 
enthusiasm, but was reminded of them two 
or three months later, when Jepson and I 
happened to drift together in New York. 
He already had a hospital appointment, I 
believe, but he was free that evening, and 
we dined together and talked over old 
times and went to the theater. There was 
a new Juliet who was the taik of the town 
just then, and Jepson insisted on our going 
around to see her. We went in late, I re- 
member, and the only seats obtainable were 
two in the extreme front of the orchestra 
chairs, at the right, with nothing but an 
iron rail between us and the man who 
played the cymbals. I noticed that Jepson 
nodded to this individual after the first act, 
and he explained that the cymbalist was 
the landlord of his boarding house. 

I paid no further attention to him, for 
the furore of the town over the new Juliet 
was quite justified, and the eyes of any 
young fellow in his senses belonged that 
night upon the stage. The mounting of 
the play was perfect and the heroine was 
marvelously fitted for her réle. Even the 
members of the orchestra, hardened as 
they might have been after a three weeks’ 
run, stayed in their seats to see the girl 
go through the balcony scene, so singular 
and irresistible was her charm. People all 
over the house sat breathless while she 
played that scene, and I was extremely 
provoked in the middle of it to feel my 
elbow sharply jogged by Synonym Jepson. 
His restless black eyes were fastened upon 
‘the man of cymbals, and following his gaze 
I, too, for a moment forgot the specta- 
cle upon the stage. The cymbalist, alone 
among the musicians, was oblivious of the 
actress. He was bending by his tiny gas 
jet, the beads of perspiration glistening 
upon his bald head, his fat, wrinkled face 
pursed into a comical intentness, his spec- 
tacled eyes poring over a letter. His lips 
moved slowly and, as I thought, with a 
somewhat silly smile as he read and re- 
read the lines. 

**Let me tell you something by and by,”’ 
whispered Jepson, and my eyes went back 
to Juliet’s balcony. When the play was 
over and we were crowding out through 
the lobby, the praises of the Juliet echoing 
all around us, Jepson turned to me with 
all his old eager look. “I was going to 
tell you about my landlord,” he laughed. 
‘*T wouldn’t have missed that sight for a 
good dea]. What do you suppose that was 
which he was reading? Guess.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,” I remarked, rather peev- 
ishly. ‘‘ You made me lose the best lines 
in that play over it.” 

‘*Never mind that. We had a bit of 
the genuine thing there, all to ourselves, 
It’s better than acting. Think of it!”’ 
he went on; “isn’t it queer? There 
was the whole house going wild over a 
feigned love passage, pairs of lovers listen- 
ing in the galleries, young girls dreaming 
in the boxes, older people smiling, or sigh- 
ing, or smiling at themselves for sighing— 
who knows?—and all the while that pudgy 
cymbalist sits quite unconcerned by his gas 
jet and reads—what do youimagine? Why, 
a letter from his third wife, who’s gone to 
Chicago to spend a month with her grown- 
up daughter and writes him every day! 
They’ve been married five years, She has 
as much mind as an oyster, about as much 
figure as a doughnut, and it’s my private 
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belief that she is as bald as he. Yet he 
would rather read her letter than look at 
Juliet! If that fellow with the French horn 
had only moved to let him pass, | suppose 
he might have had the grace to read it off 
underneath the stage somewhere, instead of 
there in the face of gods and men.”’ 

‘In the face of Synonym Jepson,”’ I inter- 
polated. ‘‘ Nobody but you would have no- 
ticed him.”’ 

We were out on Broadway now, under the 
flaring cluster of lamps that marked the 
theater entrance. 

‘*Well, perhaps not,’’ smiled Jepson. 
“But it gave me my money’s worth, It 
struck me queerly. Say, life is queer, isn’t 
it?’’ We stood in silence a moment, the 
strangely assorted theater throng jostling 
past us. 

**If you could sum up life in one word,” 
broke in Jepson, ‘why wouldn’t it be the 
word ‘queer’? No, that isn’t quite the ad- 
jective; let’s see, ‘odd,’ ‘strange’—no, the 
word is ‘droll.’ That’s just it, isn’t it? 
Life is droll.” 

‘You're the same old Jepson,”’ said I. 
‘* Nevertheless, I think you have your hands 
full when you try to describe life with a sin- 
gle adjective.”’ 

“You are quite right!’’ cried Jepson, 
with an intonation that made me feel I had 
given utterance to a profound idea, “ It 
would take more than one. Two, perbaps? 
No, three would be better; that would give 
a sort of triple unity, wouldn’t it? Four 
would simply spoil everything. But the 
first shall be ‘droll.’ ’’ 

**Good luck to you,’”’ said I. ‘* You have, 
plenty of dictionaries, 1 sup;ose? Or have 
you all the possible words in your head?”’ 

‘* That isn’t the place to bave them,”’ re- 
plied Jepson, absently. ‘* Aud the diction- 
aries would be no help either. You’ve got 
to experience a word before you can use it 
in that fashion. You must live it.’’ 

‘Very likely,” said I. ‘All that isn’t 
exactly in my line. Well, here’s my car 
coming. We must get together again some 
time this winter, old fellow. Good-by. All 
success to you and your adjectives!’’ And 
we parted as if we were freshmen once 
more. 

For a day or two the thought of Jepson 
and his favorite passion was often in my 
mind, and then I forgot all about him, 
Late the next spring it occurred to me to 
look him up, and I went around to the hos- 
pital where he had been house surgeon. 
I learned that his term bad not yet expired, 
and after a tedious hour in the waiting- 
room down he came. He looked fagged, 
and as soon as he had taken me up to his 
room he dropped upon the sofa, ‘ Yes,”’ 
he admitted, “I am about played out. 
We've been working some twenty hours, 
off and on, the whole staff of us, over a 
peculiar case—a Polish Jew who tried to 
kill himself with insect powder. And he 
did, sure enough, though we thought a 
half dozen times that we had pulled him 
through. Rather humiliating, wasn’t it? 
It was one of these patent powders, and the 
composition of it fooled us. Well, how are 
you?” 

‘* First rate,”’ said I, gazing with a sort of 
fascination at the man who bad just come 
from the struggle for life ordeath. ‘* What 
did be kill himself for?” 

‘That was the singular part of it. He 
was a box maker on the East Side, and out 
of work. They generally are. He had a 
wife and three children; that number, 
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though, is something under the average. 
But he was down in the mouth, and got it 
into his Jew head that it would bea fine 
scheme to take out some life insurance for 
the benefit of his family and then commit 
suicide. He had nerve enough to carry it 
through, tvo.’’ 

I exclaimed something about the tragic 
nobility of the motive. 

‘* Nonsense,” interrupted Jepson, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ You can’t say that when you 
think what a wretched mess the man made 
of it. He tried to trick the company, that’s 
plain enough; but there was a lot of fine 
print on the back of his policy that he didn’t 
read, or couldn’t read—it was in his pocket 
and we’ve all been reading it over—and his 
family won’t get acent! And do you know, 
the fellow actually tried to beat down the 
druggist on the price of the insect powder. 
You can’t make high tragedy out of it. 
It’s just a case of shabby, sordid pitiful- 
ness.”’ 

Something in the deliberate way he se- 
lected his epithets reminded me of the 
night when we had stood in front of the 
theater. Perhaps Jepson was thinking of 
the same thing. ‘‘ Let’s see,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
haven't met siuce we saw Romeo and Juliet.” 

‘*No,”’ L replied, with a sudden curiosity, 
‘‘and you were going to try to describe life 
with three adjectives. Do you remember? 
‘Droll’ was one; have you got the others?” 

‘“*T have the second one,’’ he answered. 
‘*T hit upon it this very afternoon. ‘ Piti- 
ful’; bow does it strike you? Life is droll 
and pitiful.’ The words fell slowly from 
his lips, like heavy stamped coins. He 
closed his eyes and shook his head slightly; 
I fancied he was trying to get rid of the 
image of the Polish Jew. 

‘*But you weren’t going to stop with 
two,’ I suggested. 

‘*T can’t get but one at a time,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and the one I’ve discovered today 
would crowd out any other. Come, tell me 
something cheerful.”’ 

I tried a half-dozen topics, but Jepson’s 
weariness and depression were so evident 
that I thought it more the part of friend- 
ship to come away and let him go to bed. 

This time, however, the man and his 
choice of terms ran in my head persist- 
ently. Evidently he was living his adjec- 
tives, as he bad said, and | found myself won- 
dering, sometimes in moments that should 
have been the busiest, what the third one 
would be, Droll and pitiful and—whbat? In 
speculating over the word I often forgot 
Jepson entirely. 1 found myself trying to 
work out the problem independently, to 
fasten upon that final epithet which, when 
applied to myself and the rest of the world, 
would crown the desired phrase and fitly 
describe the indefinable. If any of our 
old friends had known what was passing 
within me they would certainly have called 
me as far gone as Synonym Jepson himself, 

It was only the other day that | saw Jep- 
son again. I was on the lower deck of a 
ferryboat coming into the Cortland Street 
slip. A keen north wind blew dowr the 
river and most of the passengers stayed 
inside, but a few of us were standing in 
the extreme bow of the boat watching a 
bare-legged little Italian, who was tussing 
peanut shucks into the mouth of a one- 
eyeo Skye terrier. They were both in fropt 
of the gate, and as the big boat crunched 
her way along the swaying piles toward 
the head of the slip the terrier, leaping to 
catch the last shuck, lost his balance some- 
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how and slipped overboard. His owner, 
with a shrill cry, sprang to catch him, and, 
failing, dropped after him straight over 
the bow of the boat. It was the sheerest 
folly lever saw. Two or three yards only 
of churning green water between the ver- 
tical, slippery planks ahead and the huge 
oncoming Baltimore! It made me sick. I 
caught a glimpse of a couple of frantic 
strokes down there in the oily foam, heard 
the terrier’s piercing bark, and saw a white- 
faced ferryhouse gateman spring down a 
sort of ladder in the corner of the slip, 
where there was a tiny angle just out of 
reach of the pitiless curve of the Baltimore’s 
bow. Some one behind us screamed as the 
boat ground against the planking. The 
line of men in the ferryhouse had broken 
over the gate and rushed forward, only to 
stand looking into our faces, much, I fancy, 
as we must have looked into theirs. And 
then, crawling up the half-submerged lad- 
der, for all the world as a man might crawl 
out of a well, emerged the gateman, shak- 
ing the water out of his eyes and dragging 
after him the sobbing little Italian, whose 
right fingers were twisted in the collar of 
his shivering dog. We shouted, but quieted 
suddenly as we noticed that the boy’s arm 
hung limp and that his left hand was an 
Object no one would care to look at twice. 

It was at that moment that I recognized 
Jepson. He must have been somewhere 
among the crowd from the ferryhouse. 
For the first time in my life I would have 
liked to be a surgeon myself. The way 
Synonym Jepson ordered that crowd around 
and got the Italian into the waiting-room 
and sent for an ambulance and wrapped 
the crushed fingers with handkerchiefs—he 
had fifty offered him, from Brussels point 
to greasy bandannas—was a pleasure to be- 
hoid. I stayed with him until the little 
fellow was safely packed off for the hos- 
pital, and then Jepson pulled out his 
watch, 

‘I’ve lost the Philadelphia train,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but it’s no matter. I'll go tomor- 
row. Come and lunch with me, will you?” 

We walked up Cortland Street and he 
made me tell him how the accident hap- 
pened. He seemed very excited over it 
for a man whose demeanor at the ferry 
had been so thoroughly professioval. 

“The little imp did that for a dog!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You and I wouldn’t have 
risked it for an heiress.’’ 

‘*] should say not,’’ I confessed. ‘' The 
chances were a hundred to one against 
him. I suppose he didn’t stop to think.’’ 

‘* Exactly!’ cried Jepson. ‘* That’s just 
what I like about it. He wasn’t sophisti- 
cated enough to hesitate. He followed his 
instinct. Now where did he get that in- 
stinct; that’s what I should like to know. 
What do you say?” 

We were standing at the Sixth Avenue 
crossing as he spoke, waiting for a surface 
car. The sharp autumn wind put color 
and vigor into the taces of the tramping 
throng upon the pavement; it brightened 
Jepson’s eyes as he turned to me with his 
question. He had never seemed so alert, 
forceful. 

* Hoid on,’ said he, ‘‘you needn’t an- 
swer that. We ought to know wellen ugh, 
bo'h of us. And by the way, there’s my 
third adjective. I wanted three, you re- 
member—‘ droll’ and ‘ pitiful,’ and ’’— 

** What isit?’? Lasked. [think he had 
no idea how eager I was. 

** Divine,’ said Jepson. 
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William Carey, ‘‘the father and founder 
of modern missions,” was born at Paulers- 
pury, Northamptonshire, Eng., Aug. 17, 
1761. It is believed that his early ances- 
tors were of considerable social prominence, 
yet at the time of his birth his father, Ed- 
mund Carey, was a journeyman weaver 
with a moderate income, but in 1767 he 
obtained the twofold office of schoolmaster 
and parish clerk. 

William was taught by his father and 
soon began an eager pursuit for knowledge, 
books. of science, history and travel being 
of especial interest to him. When very 
young he had great botanical tastes and 
many were the specimens he brought home 
as a result of quests amongst the lanes and 
haunts of Whittlebury Forests. Physical 
ailments unfitted him for outdoor occupa- 
tions, and at the age of seventeen he was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, and thus linked, 
says Dr. George Smith, to a succession of 
scholars and divines, poets and critics, re- 
formers and philanthropists who have used 
the shoemake1’s life to become illustrious. 

A revolution took place in William Carey’s 
life athiseighteenth year. Though brought 
up as a strict Churchman, as became the son 
of the parish clerk, he had fallen through 
association with dissolute companions into 
error, but owing to the efforts of a fellow- 
workman he became converted, and from 
this time to the close of his life he was a 
devout student of the Scriptures. On June 
10, 1781, he married Dorothy Plackett, his 
employer’s sister-in-law. Mrs. Carey had 
little sympathy with her husband’s tastes, 
but he always treated her with noble ten- 
derness. Domestic and business troubles 
followed him closely. In her second year 
his little girl was taken from him, he him- 
self was stricken with fever, starvation was 
staring him in the face, when his brother, 
only a youth, came to his relief and with 
the aid of friends secured for him a little 
cottage in Piddington, where Carey, be- 
sides continuing his shoemaking, opened 
an evening school. Attending the meet- 
ings of the association at Olney, Carey met 
the future secretary of the missionary so- 
ciety, Andrew Fuller. As a result of this 
meeting, Carey began to exercise his gifts 
asa preacher. The Dissenters in his native 
village soon sent for him to preach for 
them. His mother went openly to hear him, 
and declared if he lived he would become a 
great preacher; -his father, being the parish 
clerk, heard him clandestinely on one occa- 
sion, and though a reserved man expressed 
himself as highly gratified. 

Soon after Carey united with the church 
at Olney, and was by that body formally 
set apart for the work of the ministry. A 
field of action soon offered in Moulton, 
where he, after many preliminaries, was or- 
dained pastor of the Baptist church. Here 
his income was only ten pounds per annum, 
and after failing to increase it by teaching 
he resumed his shoemaking in connection 
with the ministry. During the time of his 
pastorate in Moulton, Mr. Carey brooded 
continually over the condition of the world, 
and became convinced that the spreading 
of Christianity was a responsibility which 
all the converted ought to assume. 

In April, 1789, Carey was called to the 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


IV. William Carey. 
By Rev. C. C. Creraan, D. D. 


pastorate of Harvey Lane Church at Leices- 
ter. Here he was brought into associa- 
tions with men of culture, and books were 
freely placed at his disposal. The course 
of events was now rapidly moving toward 
the formation of the missionary society. 
At the annual meeting of the association 
held at Nottingham, Carey was one of the 
preachers. He chose for his text Isa, 54: 2, 
3, which was paraphrased as follows: ** Ex- 
pect great things from God,’’ ‘Attempt 
great things for God.’’ The impression 
made by the discourse was so decided that 
the following resolution was arrived at: 
‘“* That against the next meeting at Ketter- 
ing, a plan should be prepared for the pur- 
pose of forming a society for propagating 
the gospel among the heathen.” 

The meeting was duly held on Oct. 2, and 
a collection of thirteen pounds made, so the 
great missionary enterprise was duly inaug- 
urated. At this time a ship surgeon, Jobn 
Thomas, who had been in India and had 
preached to the Hindus, had just returned 
to England and was trying to establish a 
fund in London for a mission to Bengal. 
Carey suggested that it might be desirable 
for the society to co operate, and a resolu- 
tion was passed to send Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Carey into India as missionaries. Many 
difficulties arose before their final depar- 
ture, June 13, 1793, when Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas and their child, Mr. Carey and his 
family, consisting of wife and three chil- 
dren, embarked, After a voyage of five 
months they arrived at Calcutta, Nov 9. 

Thomas’s knowledge of India was an ad- 
vantage to Carey, but his lack of judgment 
and the debts he had incurred in his resi- 
dence there estranged from the missionaries 
some European Christians who had other- 
wise been their friends. Calcutta being 
found too expensive as a place of residence, 
they removed to Bandel foratime. But no 
facilities for missionary work were afforded 
them there, so they returned to Calcutta, 
where they underwent vicissitudes of all 
kinds until June, 1794, when Mr. George 
Udny at Malda (a former friend of Mr. 
Thomas) offered the management of two 
indigo manufactories respectively to Carey 
and Thomas, The factory which Carey was 
to superintend was at Mudnabatty, and 
besides a salary of 200 rupees per month 
he was promised a commission upon the 
sales. Carey at once communicated with 
the secretary of the society that he should 
not need more supplies, and expressed the 
hope that another mission be begun else- 
where. The duties at the factory allowed 
time for the work of the mission. 

Mr. Carey made such progress in the 
study of Bengalee as to be able to preach 
intelligibly to the natives. [Ie started a 
school and worked vigorously at transla- 
tion. In the midst of his great work he 
lost his little son Peter, and finally was 
himself prostrated with the fever, which 
lasted several months. Carey remained in 
Mudnabatty until Jan. 10, 1800, when, with 
his wife and four children. be jvived a little 
colony of missionaries who, through his 
influence, had come to India and settled at 
Serampore, a little village founded by the 
Dutch in 1755. 

The missionaries found a home in a Jarge 


house in the middle of the town, purchased 
from a nepbew of the Danish governor. 
They lived in perfect unity ‘‘and what one 
had was another’s,” and thus began the 
great missionary enterprise at Serampore. 
The name of the first Hindu convert was 
Krishnu Pal, and the baptism of this native 
was a most memorable scene, Carey going 
down into the river taking first his son 
Felix aud baptizing him, using English 
words; then K:ishnu went down and was 
baptized, the words being in Bengalee, 
All was silence and attention. The gov- 
ernor could not restrain his tears, and 
every one seemed to be impressed with the 
solemnity of this sacred ordinance, 

Feb. 7, 1801, saw the issuing of Carey’s 
translation of the New Testament, On the 
completion of this great undertaking a spe- 
cial meeting was convened for the purpose 
of giving thanks unto God. The publica- 
tion of the Bengalee New Testament natu- 
rally directed attention to Mr. Carey. The 
eminent scholarship it disclosed pointed 
him out at once as the teacher who might 
fittingly occupy the Bengalee chair in the 
government college at Fort William. His 
first position was that of teacher of Ben- 
galee, afterwards of Sanscrit and of Mah- 
ratta, with a salary of six hundred pounds 
per spnum, 

From teacher he became professor. As 
protessor of the three Oriental languages 
his emoluments rose to fifteen bhuodred 
pounds, But the whole of this income, 
with the exception of some forty pounds 
needed for the support of his family, he 
devoted to the interests of the mission, 
Carey held his position of piofessor until 
1830, within four years of his death, and 
proved bimself more than equal to his of- 
fice, winning the es:eem and affection of 
students and colleagues alike. 1t was not 
to be expected that the Serampore labors 
would be allowed to proceed without politi- 
cal interterence. Serious difficulties arose, 
tbhreateting not only the existence of the 
press but of the mission itself. As the 
time drew near for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, the friends of 
missions directed their efforts toward se- 
curing the introduction of clauses permit- 
ting the free entiance of missiouaries into 
India and liberty to propagate the Curis- 
tian religion. The bill passed the Com- 
mons July 13, and was accepted by the 
Lords and en(rance was granted, 

The pew chapel at Calcutta was duly 
opened, Jan. 1, 1809, and Carey conducted 
the week day services there, And while his 
professional engagements and his literary 
pursuits detained him often in Serampore 
and Calcutta, yet he eagerly seized any 
opportunity that arose tor itinerating, with 
a view to extending Christiani'y. In 1807 
Mrs. Carey died, having long suffered frm 
insanity, and in the following year Carey 
married Miss Charlotte Rumobr, of noble 
Danish aescent. She entered beartily into 
all the concerns of tbe mission, and was a 
great help to her husband until her death, 
which occurred in 1820. 

Besides translating the Bible into seven 
different languages, Mr. Carey wrote gram- 
mars and elementary books of all the lan- 
guages he had acquired. The improve- 
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ment upon native paper for press purposes, 
by manufacturing it so as to be proof 
against destruction by insects, was an im- 
mense advantage gained by the ingenuity 
of the missionaries, and the importation of 
a steam engine of twelve horse power for 
working their paper mill was a striking 
evidence of the enterprise of these men. 

No memoir of William Carey would be 
complete which did not record his benevo- 
lent endeavors to improve the social con- 
dition of the natives of India, The first 
reform he helped to effect was the prohibi- 
tion of the sacrifice of children at the great 
annual festival at Gunga Sangor. Another 
reform to which Carey gave his determined 
attention was the abolition of burning 
widows on the pile of their dead husbands, 

The benevolent intitutions for instructing 
the children of indigent parents originated 
in the philanthropic sympathies of Carey, 
and in the year 1817 no less than forty-five 
schools had been established. A leper hos- 
pital was founded and a vernacular news- 
paper published. 

Carey possessed in not a few branches of 
natural history a knowledge so scientific 
that it was more than sufficient to command 
respect. His practical knowledge of botany 
and agriculture resulted in very material 
benefit to India, and lays that country 
under a debt of obligation which can never 
be discharged. In 1817 was begun the 
missionary training institute, which after- 
wards grew to a college and was placed 
upon the same basis as other colleges of 
Europe. 

For forty-one years William Carey was 
spared to labor for the good of India. He 
outlived nearly all who were associated 
with him in his prolonged residence, un- 
broken by any return to England. He died 
June 9, 1834. 

During his lifetime Carey’s great attain- 
ments called forth honorable recognition. 
Brown University in the United States 
conferred upon him the degree of D. D. 
The Linnean, Horticultural and Geological 
Societies admitted him to their member- 
ships; and men of high position, such as the 
Marquis of Wellesley and Lord Hastings, 
extolled his worth. But he cared little for 
worldly praise; his great desire ‘‘ to be use- 
ful in laying the foundation of the Church 
of Christ in India’’ was surely accomplished, 
and he wished for ‘‘ no greater reward,” ‘no 
higher honor.”’ 


THE ANTI-SEMITIO AGITATION. 
BY PROF, GEORGE H. SCHODDE, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 





One of the most extraordinary movements 
of our day is the Anti-Semitic agitation in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Not the least 
remarkable feature in connection with it is 
its rapid growth, its adherents being num- 
bered by the hundred thousands and among 
them many from cultured and educated cir- 
cles. As early as 1881 the monster petition 
addressed to Prince Bismarck and to the 
Parliament asking for special legislation 
against the growing influence of the Jews 
bore the signatures of 267,000 persons from 
all parts of theempire. At the last election 
the various sections of the Anti-Semitic 
party mustered over one hundred thousand 
votes in Germany, and showed a proportion 
of increase vastly in excess even of that of 
which the Social Democrats could boast. 
Add to these things the fact that such 
men as the gifted and influential ex-court 
preacher, Stocker, of Berlin, whose power- 
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ful and eloquent addresses at Chicago last 
summer enthused the entire German press 
of America, churchly and secular, is the 
recognized leader of a branch of the Anti- 
Semites, and it is evident enough that this 
is a movement in the ups and downs of 
modern society that merits more than a 
passing notice. A movement that can gain 
the adherence of tens and tens of thousands 
in the best educated nation of the earth 
must deal with an actual problem and seek 
to solve a real difficulty. 

The disgraceful performances of the ram- 
pant ex-Rector Ahlwardt in the German 
Parliament a year ago, as also the fact that 
in one parliamentary district Stocker was 
defeated by another member of the party 
show that there are Anti-Semites and Anti- 
Semites. Somewhat roughly stated the de- 
marcation line between the two sections is 
their relation to Christianity and to the 
Scriptures. The radical section is out- 
spoken in its opposition to the Old Testa- 
ment and in a blasphemous manner attacks 
the ‘*God of the Jews’’ (Judengott). Dr. 
Dalman, the editor of the latest edition of 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament, and 
probably the best Christian scholar in the 
department of post-Biblical Hebrew, has in 
the Nathanael of Berlin furnished a singu- 
larly instructive chrestomathy of the blas- 
phemous abuse of the Scriptures by this 
clique and clan of the Anti-Semites. Sticker, 
however, and his followers, while equally 
opposed to the preponderance of the Jew- 
ish influences in modern life and thought, 
seek to solve the question from a Christian 
standpoint and in the interests of the gos- 
pel cause. His aim is, indeed, by certain 
legal restrictions, to limit the growing power 
of Judaism, but to do so in such a manner 
as to have them accept the great prophet of 
Nazareth. 

But, however differing in ideals and meth- 
ods, the various promoters of this move- 
ment are agreed in regarding the present 
position and power of Judaism in Central 
and Eastern Europe as dangerous to the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual interests 
of modern civilization. It is distinctly and 
emphatically pronounced not a religious 
but a social and economic crusade. For 
instance, the Anti-Semitic Catechism, the 
vade mecum of this people, pubiished by 
Theodore Fritsch, which between 1887 ana 
1892 has appeared in no fewer than twenty 
editions, gives in response to the fourth 
question, ‘‘ What is then the real object of 
Anti-Semitism?’’ the following answer: 
‘The aim is to have the Jewish influence 
in the various departments of life curtailed 
through legal means, because they regard 
this inflnence as dapgerous.’’ The consti- 
tution adopted by the Cassel Congress, de- 
fining the object, says: ‘‘ This organization 
aims, by legal means, to curtail the Jewish 
influence in the economic, social and politi- 
cal fields, and also the establishment of 
alien laws for the Jews.’’ In the introduc- 
tion to the latest edition of the catechism it 
is again said: ‘‘ Nobody dreams of oppos- 
ing the Jews on account of their religious 
views.’’ The movement is then not to bea 
revival of the crusades of earlier days, such 
as was that of Pfeffercorn in the days of 
Reuchlin and the Reformation. 

Put into a nutshell, the central thought of 
Anti-Semitism is, that in methods and man- 
ners Jewish thought and work, as expres- 
sive of the ethical ideas and ideals of the 
Semitic race of peoples, is in hopeless au- 
tagonism to the highest principles of mod- 
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erp civilization, as these have been devel- 
oped from Christian and Aryan sources, 
and, further, since this century of emanci- 
pation has opened up to the Jews also the 
highest avenues of power and influence, 
they are making a systematic effort to gain 
control of those departments of activity 
which exercise the greatest influence in the 
control of thought and life, such as fi- 
nances, business, literature, politics, educa- 
tion, journalism, the professions, etc., and 
that, accordingly, the law of self-preserva- 
tion demands that modern civilization take 
up the struggle of existence against these 
forces that are threatening to disintegrate 
and transform it. 

That these charges are not absolutely 
groundless is shown by actual and authen- 
tic statistics. It is a fact that the Jews are 
crowding themselves into the leading walks 
of life. Recent statistics on the professions 
in Germany and Austria show how far this 
is the case in regard to these departments. 
In Germany they constitute only about one 
per cent. of the inhabitants. According to 
the official publication of the Prussian Cul- 
tus Ministry, issued in 1890, while there 
is in Prussia one student in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning for every 198 Protes- 
tants and one for every 366 Catholics, there 
is one for every thirty Jews. In Bavaria 
there is one such student for every 193 
Christians, but one for every twenty-seven 
Jews. In Saxony every 344 Christians have 
one representative at these schools, while 
every twenty-eight Jews have also one. 
How this relation has grown can be seen 
from the fact that in 1863 Bavaria had only 
one student of this grade for every 139 
Jews, and Wiirtemburg, in 1863, one for 
every forty-eight. In Prussia more than 
twelve per cent. of the college or gymna- 
sium graduates are Jews—fully nine or ten 
times what it ought to be in proportion to 
the Jewish contingent of the population. 
In the higher schools for girls in Berlin the 
Jewesses constitute thirty-eight per cent. 
of the graduates. In the first college for 
young ladies ever opened in Germany, which 
was begun last fall in Carlsruhe, more thaa 
fifty per cent. of the attendants are Jew- 
esses. In Austria matters are even worse 
in this regard. Although the Jews consti- 
tute but five per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Austria, yot from forty to forty-five per 
cent. of the Vienna students are members 
of this peculiar people. Among the nearly 
1,400 university teachers and professors in 
Germany about one hundred are Jews, 
while of the privat docentes, from whom the 
professorships are filled, the percentage of 
Jews is nearly twenty. In other depart- 
ments this same preponderance of Jews 
obtains. 

It is to statistics of this kind, added to the 
fact that the bulk of Western Jews belong 
to the reformed or radical party which has 
broken with the religious tenets of Judaism, 
that the Anti Semitic, agitators point, and in 
them they see the justification of their cru- 
sade. That as long as this abnornal pre- 
ponderance of Jewish influence continues 
in the higher walks of life and thought, as 
appears from these sample data, which 
could readily be extended also to the de- 
partments of literature, journalism, finance, 
etc., the anti Semitic agitation will not 
down, is no more than can be expected. 





A man only understands that of which 
he has already the beginnings in himself.— 
Amiel. 
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A PRAYER TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


BY MARY M. ADAMS. 





© Maker of true righteousness, 
O gift supreme, divine, 

Come Thou and change our listlessness 
To strength at one with Thine. 


Come breathe Thy Spirit into ours, 
Direct each thought, each way; 

Be Thou the source of all our powers, 
Renew them day by day. 


O with Thy light possess our souls, 
And make them nobly free! 

Bestow the love that best infolds, 
And serves humanity. 


Come Thou with Pentecostal flame, 
Baptize with living fire, 

Until each deed Thyself proclaim, 
Thyself each deed inspire. 


A FALSE PRINCIPLE IN GIVING. 

We have no desire to minimize or under- 
value the kindly spirit of sympathy which 
marked the holiday season just passed, but 
itis a question if the effect of some of the 
gift-making is not positively pernicious. 
We do not allude to the travesty upon af- 
fection which leads one to pay an enforced 
Christmas tribute to one’s friends, nor to 
the foolish and vulgar excesses into which 
people are led in the choice of presents. 
We have in mind the false sentiments 
planted in the hearts of little children by 
the too prevalent custom of bestowing that 
which is worthless upon the indigent. 

For instance, in a certain Sunday school 
this year the children were asked to bring 
old toys and cast-off clothing for the poor, 
but for themselves money to deposit in « 
manger for the purchase of a new library. 
In another case a city missionary received 
an invoice of broken dolls and battered 
playthings, all beyond the possibility of 
repair, for distribution among the poor. 
How much of the true and lovely Christ- 
mas spirit is inculeated by this method of 
giving? How much responsibility, when 
they become men and women, will these 
young people be likely to feel toward the 
benevolent and missionary work of the 
church? Howcan they understand David’s 
noble cry: ‘‘ Neither will I offer burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lord my God which cost me 
nothing ’’? 
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CAN GOD SAVE A WOMAN FROM 
WORRYING? 


BY EMILY TOLMAN, 


‘“‘T come near not goin’ to meetin’ last 
Sunday. I knew t’ our minister warn’t 
a-goin’ to preach, and I was dreadful tired. 
I really thought maybe ’twas my duty to 
stay to home and rest. I had a hard week’s 
work before me and a good many things to 
worry about. Fact is, there was so many I 
didn’t know which to take hold of first. 
There was Aunt Susan comin’ to pay us a 
visit. She isn’t the easiest person to get 
along with, you know, and I kind o’ dreaded 
it. The children had been exposed to the 
measles, and I was expectin’’em to come 
down with it any time. Then I had just 
heard that father had had an ill tur. and I 
felt a good deal worried about him. He is 
gettin’ along in years, you know, and so 
many old folks have paralysis nowadays. 
There’s old Mr. Peters been bed-ridden 
these three years, and such a care! I felt 
as though father might be the next. And 
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if we don’t have rain before long John says 
the potato crop will be a total failure. 

“ Altogether, what with last week’s work 
and next week’s worry, I felt kind’o used 
up, and not much like goin’ to meetin’; but 
when I stepped to the side door the air felt 
so fresh an’ sweet-scented I began to perk 
up a little, and I says to myself: ‘Sarah 
Ann Stebbens, you just wait till afternoon 
pefore you begin to worry about tomorrow, 
and see what you can get from the service 
this mornin’.’ 

‘‘ Well, the minister read a long chapter 
from Romans about sin and justification by 
faith. I never could understand Romans 
much, and that was the blindest chapter of 
’em all. And when he begun talkin’ about 
sin and how dreadful ’twas and all that, I 
didn’t feel greatly impressed nor edified. 
Of course, I know I’m a sinner, but I look 
to Christ for salvation, and I mean to do 
the best I can, and I didn’t feel in the mood 
to dwell on my sinfulness that mornin’. I 
wanted to be comforted and helped to bear 
my burdens. Still, there was something 
about the preacher that made me listen to 
him, Pretty soon he begun talkin’ about 
the love of God, about its bein’ so much 
greater than the sins of the whole world, 
and not bein’ dealt out in any scrimpin’ 
measure, just so much love and pardon for 
so much sin, as though it might give out if 
you used it too freely. 

“Then I thought of Mr. B., poor, drunken 
wretch, and I felt that God would save him 
from his dreadful appetite, if he would only 
goto Him for help. I thought of Charlie 
E., and of how he was breakin’ his poor 
mother’s heart with his wildness, and I 
wished this great love of God could be 
brought to bear upon him. 

‘* All at once the minister asked, just as 
though every church-goer wasn’t posted on 
that, ‘What is Christ to save?’ ‘I know,’ 
says he, ‘what you are all ready to answer 
—the soul; but the Bible doesn’t say so.’ 
I could almost have sworn it did, but I 
couldn’t quote any partic’ lar verse to prove 
it justthen. ‘The preachers and the hymns 
say so, but you can’t show me a place 
where Christ says it. You have sinned. 
You are to be saved, body, mind and spirit.’ 
It was interestin’ the way he put it, but I 
don’t believe in Christian science, and I be- 
gun to think the preacher had a leanin’ 
that way, so I listened pretty sharp. 

‘“**Who of you,’ he said, ‘is as strong, 
mentally and physically, as you might have 
been if you had always lived just right?’ 
And he went on talkin’ about the vices of 
bad men, and about the love of God bein’ 
equal to savin’ the worst of ’em. I felt 
truly thankful that I had been brought up 
in a Christian family, and had been kept 
from such terrible wickedness. Then he 
went on about some other things, which he 
said were not called vices, but which were, 
nevertheless, sinful and injurious to body, 
mind and spirit, such as greed for gold, 
envy, tearin’ anger and needless anxiety. 

‘*When he mentioned this last I seemed 
to hear a voice sayin’ loud nuff to be heard 
across the meetin’ house, ‘Sarah Ann Steb- 
bens, that means you.’ I thought how 
dreadful tuckered out I had been that 
mornin’ thinkin’ of next week’s work, and 
this question come to my mind, Can God 
save a woman from worryin’? The minis- 
ter had made out that He could save from 
any sin, even the worst. Somehow it hadn’t 
never come to me before that worryin’ was 
a sin, to be put alongside of anger and 
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covetousness. I’d always supposed ’twas 
something that you couldn’t help. But 
that’s what Mr. B. says about gettin’ 
drunk, and I never considered it much of 
an excuse in his case. Maybe I hadn’t 
orter in mine. I d’n'know but what the 
preacher’s right about needless anxiety 
bein’ asin. Anyhow, it’s dreadful wearin’, 
there’s no denyin’ that. 

“T can’t tell you just what more he 
said, only I know the words, ‘ Where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound,’ 
come to me with a different meanin’ from 
what they ever had before. And when he 
quoted so triumphantly the words of Paul, 
‘We are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us,’ somehow I felt all the work 
and worry of the week just fallin’ away 
from me like Christian’s burden in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. And I says to myself: ‘If 
God’s grace is sufficient to save a miser 
from his greed and a drunkard from his ap- 
petite, why not an anxious woman from 
her worryin’?’ And I just made up my 
mind to try it.” 





LIFTING THE TRUNK, 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 








A brawny six-footer, driving an express 
wagon, appeared one day in front of a com- 
fortable up-town mansion. He rang the 
doorbell and said that he had come for a 
trunk. He was expected and the trunk 
was awaiting him only a few feet distant 
from the front door. The great fellow, 
who was evidently a ‘‘ green hand,’’ looked 
at the trunk doubtfully. 

‘* That’s a pretty big trunk,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Not so very large,’’ returned the maid, 
who had let him in and who stood by hold- 
ing the receipt which he had clumsily made 
out for her. 

She was right; the trunk was of medium 
size only and was not especially heavy. 

After contemplating it for a moment or 
more, the great fellow attempted to lift it. 
In spite of his vast dimensions and appar- 
ent strength, he made poor work of the 
job. The maid dared not offer any sugges- 
tions, but stood by watching him helplessly, 

By dint of much pulling and pushing the 
trunk was at last advanced to the head of 
the front steps, some nine or ten in num- 
ber. Here, panting and puffing, the in- 
expert expressman paused and surveyed 
the descent. He had evidently no idea of 
any way in which he could transport the 
trunk to the wagon, except by main force. 

He had just laid hold of his unwieldy 
charge in the most inconvenient possible 
way, when a fellow-expressman happened 
along and saw his dilemma. 

‘*Hold on there!’’ he called, good-na- 
turedly, as he came springing up the steps. 
His advent was like a fresh breeze from the 
Land of Hope. He was several inches 
shorter and fully fifty pounds lighter than 
the awkward giant to whose assistance he 
had come, but with a jaunty, ‘‘ You want 
to take it like this,” he deftly set the trunk 
on edge, adjusted it to his shoulder, lifted 
himself with a slow, strong motion, and 
bore the great box, as though it had been a 
feather, down to the wagon. 

It would hardly have been possible to 
present a more striking object lesson of the 
power of mind over matter. The force 
used by the larger man was enough to lift 
two such burdens as the trunk. He 
seemed to have no idea but that one way 
of applying the force was as good as an- 
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other. The sight of a man much smaller 
than himself, overcoming with skill and 
without difficulty what his superior strength 
had found almost insuperable, must have 
been an illumination to him. Perhaps he 
had never heard the story of David and 
Goliath, nor seen an experienced boxer of 
small size ‘‘wipe the floor’? with some 
doughty opponent of twice his apparent 
might. 

On every side we see around us in life 
men and women who have as little tact as 
the big expressman, They take the hardest 
way of doihg everything and then wonder 
why they do not get on. The homely old 
kitchen adage, ‘‘ Make your head save your 
heels,’’ is only half understood by the ma- 
jority of our toiling housemothers. It pays 
to think about our work and to devise ways 
of lightening it and saving time on it. The 
cherishing of an open mind and the prayer- 
ful cultivation of common sense will sharpen 
our weapons and clear our minds, We may 
have tried to lift our trunk in several differ- 
ent ways, and yet the magic right way may 
not yet have been revealed to us. It is 
not worth while to be discouraged, Every 
one has suddenly discovered new meanings 
in a word or a passage long familiar. So it 
is possible to see our work under new lights, 
which lay bare undreamed-of possibilities 
of mastering it. 

The Christian has ways of bearing life’s 
burdens which the worldly man wots not 
of. Holy Writ is filled with them. The 
spiritual armor which alone can insure vic- 
tory is carefully described, and the experi- 
ence of scores of disciples is related to warn 
us of dangers. He has no excuse for trying 
to lift the dead weight of his daily load 
when he is distinctly bidden to cast his bur- 
den on another, who lovingly bears it for 
him and whose heaviest yoke of disciple- 
ship is light. 


ee 


A NEW YEAR'S TALK TO GIRLS. 


KY LAURA S. WATSON, ABBOT ACADEMY, ANDOVER, 





Just now we are standing on the bound- 
ary line where the glad greeting of ‘* Happy 
New Year”’ is sounding on the lips and 
ringing in the ears and hearts of youth all 
The uttered wish is only 
the thoughts of many are 
far beyond the new year, 
duties and demands, and 
in idle reveries and vague longings are 
seeking to shape the years that are yet to 
come, It is the characteristic and preroga- 
tive of youth to dream of the future, as it 
belongs to middle life to wrestle with the 
present, and to old age to meditate upon 
the past. Butit is a sad mistake to try to 
mold according to your own sweet imagin- 
ings a future that does not yet belong to 
you, while the present, which is all your 
own, is clamoring-for your thought and 
your activity. 

With my whole heart I can wish you all 
a Happy New Year, but I should wish that 
it might be made happy through your own 
untiring devotion to the duties and tasks 
which will present themselves day by day 
and moment by moment. Carlyle said: 
‘*To shape the whole future is not our 
problem, but only to shape faithfully a 
small part of it according to rules already 
known.”’ The small part which it is your 
problem to shape is today, and faithfulness 
to the task of each hour is the ‘‘ rule already 
known.”’ 

Does this advice to live in the present 


over the world, 
for the new, but 
leaping forward 
with its present 
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seem to you incompatible with the earnest 
exhortations you have so often heard to 
live for the future, to plan and build for 
the future, to Jay up treasures of happy 
memories, of knowledge, of character for 
the years tocome? There is no contradic- 
tion here. Our strangely complex nature 
requires that we should at the same time 
work for the future and for the present, 
for the soul and for the body, for eternity 
and for time. The two things are not only 
harmonious, they are one. There is no 
surer source of happiness than a conscious- 
ness of having performed perfectly and 
cheerfully whatever the conditions of our 
situation have demanded of us. All help- 
ful service which you may render in your 
home today, and every day of this new year, 
to parents, brothers and sisters, friends, 
will do far more toward insuring you a 
peaceful, happy life than any dreaming, or 
even planning, of yours can accomplish. 

If you have already formed a high pur- 
pose in life, you may begin its fulfillment 
this day. The usefulness to the world 
which you desire to attain in later years 
will best come from today’s practice in 
your little present world. The sweet, un- 
selfish spirit which you so admire in the 
noble women whom you know, and which 
you hope, as a woman, to possess, will not 
come by and by at your bidding, but will 
grow up imperceptibly in you, if you eagerly 
seize the opportunities for its exercise which 
every hour of this new year and other new 
years to come will bring. The intellectual 
culture which seems to you such a beauti- 
ful ornament of womanhood, such a source 
of delight in home and society, you may 
justly long for, but the faithful mastery of 
today’s lesson is the first step which you 
must take toward acquiring it; a conquest 
of the difficulty which the next hour may 
present is the necessary preparation for 
that broad intelligence in literature, lan- 
guage, history and art which you so much 
desire. 

I have sometimes been deeply saddened 
as I have listened to young girls who have 
come to me to talk of graduation, with all 
its attendant attractions and distinctions, 
of their haste to reach the joys and honors 
of this interesting epoch in a schoolgirl’s 
life, for, while these hopes and ambitions 
are fascinating to observe and to share, it is 
impossible not to be pained if it is evident 
that the ‘rules already known” are disre- 
garded, if it is not understood that the con- 
scientious, painstaking labor of each day is 
the essential condition for the attainment of 
the end. 

On the other hand, what a joy it has often 
been to watch the light dawn in their faces 
as these ‘rules’? have been unfolded to 
them, and little by little they have grasped 
their meaning; and what a pleasure it has 
been to see them turning again to their 
studies with a new and genuine ambition, 
clearly comprehending the importance of 
each hour’s faithfulness, firmly resolving 
that not the least task shall be slighted and 
that the coveted honors shall be fairly 
earned, It is most interesting to observe, 
too, the new dignity that shows itself in the 
whole bearing of such, the steady purpose 
which gleams in the eye, the increase of 
mental vigor and the new beauty which 
clothes the whole character. 

The moment when this principle is ac- 
cepted is often the turning point in a young 
life. Aimless dreaming of the future is 
changed into energetic acting for today. 
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All work and service appear as a part of a 
great plan, and living well each moment is 
found to be what is meant by living for the 
future. This thought of constant duty need 
not rob you of your zest in life, but will 
rather increase it, and you will be surprised 
to find that you grow light hearted and 
happy in proportion as you “shape faith- 
fully”? your ‘‘ small part.” 

Build, then, for the future, but build on 
your fidelity to the demands of the present 
hour. Let this be your motto throughout 
this beautiful new year and you will find at 
the end that you have laid a solid founda- 
tion for a noble and blessed future. Years 
ago I asked one of my teachers to dedicate 
a new autograph album for me. 1 did not 
then quite understand the meaning of his 
lines, which I now recognize as a poetic 
version of the ‘‘rules already known.” | 
would like to give them to you to inscribe 
upon the title-page of your new year: 


O build your house of tender cares. 
Your daily labors, great or small, 

Are pearly gates and golden stairs 
Into Messiah’s banquet hall. 
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THE BISHOP AND THE BABY. 


A poor little pale-faced baby, 
Lost and hungry and cold, 
With the chill wind pinching her tear-wet 
cheeks 
And ruffling her bright hair’s gold. 


For just when the busy people 
Were hurrying here and yon, 

Buying their gifts for the Christmas tree, 
Her mother was suddenly gone. 


She did not cry, poor midget, 
But lifted pitiful eyes 

At the crowds of careless strangers, 
At the gray, indifferent skies. 


Jostled and pushed and frightened, 
A tiny waif of the street, 

With the wintry darkness falling 
And the snowflakes gathering fleet. 


She was seen by a great, kind giant; 
With swinging stride he came. 

Even then the angels in heaven 
Wrote Saint before his name. 


From the hight of his splendid stature 
He stooped to the little maid, 

Lifted her up in tender arms 
And bade her not be afraid. 


Against his broad breast nestled, 
She clung like a soft spring flower 
That a breeze had caught and carried 
To a strong and sheltering tower. 


In his thick, warm cloak he wrapped her, 
The little, shivering child. 

**T’ll find your mother, baby,’’ 
The bishop said, and smiled. 


That smile like a flash of the sunrise— 
’Tis but a memory dim, 

For the years are hasting onward 
And we are mourning him. 


The white, cold snows are drifting 
Where today he lies asleep. 
After his life’s long warfare 
The soldier’s rest is deep. 


But of dear things said about him, 
Of victories that he won, 
No sweeter tale is told than this, 
Of his grace to a little one. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Bazar. 
panes, Se 


Wrote Whittier to a friend: “If I ever feel 
like envying any one, it is not the wor!d fa- 
mous author, but some serene, devout soul 
who has made the life of Christ his own and 
whose will is the divine will.” 
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Mothers in Council. 


In response to a widespread desire, par- 
ticularly on the part of young mothers, for 
some place in the paper where they may 
freely exchange experiences and ask ques- 
tions pertaining to the administration of 
the home, we have organized this new de- 
partment of Mothers in Council. We cor- 
dially invite all women, whether mothers or 
not, to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. There will be no limitation to the 
scope of the topics considered, save that 
they shall represent the fruit of experience 
rather than abstract theories. The Council 
will assemble once in two weeks for the 
present, and all correspondence designed 
especially for this department may be ad- 
dressed to the editor of The Home. 


Oo 


CAN THE APPETITE BE TRAINED? 


I wish some mother who has had experience 
would advise what to do when a child refuses 
to eat the kind of food which is best for her. 
My twooldest children have normal appetites 
but my third dislikes milk, cereals, fruit and 
other nutritious articles of diet. Nothing 
seems to be the matter with her, but her taste 
for food differs so radically from the rest of 
the family that it is quite a problem what to 
provide for her capricious appetite. Are 
there books on dietetics which would help 
me? A. M. B. 





THE SKEPTICAL BOY. 


Responses to an editorial entitled How 
Would You Answer Him? continue to come 
in and one reply, too long to print this week, 
will appear later. One correspondent, who 
has passed through a similar struggle with 
doubts, says: ‘* How little does the average 
parent know of the perplexing thoughts that 
pass through the mind of a child, especially 
if the child has a sensitive and poetic nature!” 
After detailing at length her own youthful 
experiences in becoming established in the 
Christian faith, she suggests these books as 
guides to others who are stumbling along the 
Same pathway. “ The Bible itself stands at 
the head of the list. But Meyer’s tracts sim- 
plified and illustrated its truths and Drum- 
mond’s lectures were very helpful. But the 
book which pointed out the way most clearly 
was The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 


——_g—— 


BOYS’ ROOMS IN COLLEGE. 


The need of occasional maternal oversight 
of the quarters which boys occupy when 
away from home at school or college is illus- 
trated in this experience of two mothers who 
made an unexpected visit to their sons’ tem- 
porary abode. 








We found the boys in a sunless, disagree- 
able suite of rooms, and one of them sleeping 
in a dark, dirty closet, with a floor and cham- 
ber utensils which were more “slummy”’ 
than anything we ever saw. We trudged 
hither and yon all day, seeing various college 
officials, that night engaged an efficient woman 
to clean, and Monday succeeded in moving 
the boys and all their household effects, now 
amounting to no inconsiderable impedimenta, 
into a light, airy suite of apartments in the 
same building. It was as clean as hands 
could make it, rugs guiltless of dust, windows 
shining, everything sweet and wholesome. 
Last year they were in a private house and 
their rooms had beautiful care. Now they 
must realize that they have some responsibil- 
ity themselves. We blamed them almost as 
much as the faculty for the foul condition in 
which their rooms were when we swooped 
down upon them. But they were paying for 


the care of the rooms, aud supposed they were 
really being taken care of! 


Mrs. B. and I 


both agreed that no one would ever suspect 
that those boys had been accustomed to civil- 
ized methods of existence. ‘‘ Well,’’ expostu- 
lated my son when I began to scold him, 
‘““what can we do? We are so driven from 
morning till night we can hardly get time to 
eat our meals.’”’” (He has been tutoring a 
young fellow in French for two weeks now, 
four hours a week!) I reminded him that he 
had read during the month since college com- 
menced three of Herbert Spencer’s most pro- 
found works, besides three or four of Whym- 
per’s and other English naturalists, and at 
least one novel, and that personal neatness 
should come before any sort of intellectual 
revelry. I have begun since I came home to 
drill the younger boys on taking care of their 
rooms, though my second son will never need 


it. Heis very orderly. 
FRESH SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS’ 
MEETINGS. 


The old maternal meeting—called ‘ eter- 
nal”’ by the boys—has been running so long 
in a stereotyped form that it has dwindled 
in numbers to the half-dozen who least need 
its influence. These few middle-aged women, 
with sons and daughters grown, meet to la- 
ment the indifference of younger mothers to 
the spiritual welfare of their children, and 
wonder why they do not come to the meeting 
to pray for them. Let me suggest some ways 
of helping them to come, and then to want to 
come again. 

First, invite the baby, too, and have the 
meeting early in the afternoon, say half-past 
two, 80 they can go and get home again before 
school is over. Many do not realize how diffi- 
cult it is for the mother of a young family to 
absent herself from home and to leave the 
youngest child. But in such a gathering the 
quiet baby should be welcome, and if noisy he 
can easily be removed. In many cases there 
is a real gain in having him come, for a little 
friendly notice of him will warm the young 
mother’s heart as would nothing else. Two 
or three times a year extend the invitation to 
the children under twelve, have the meeting 
after school hours or on Saturday, and give 
each child a little card with a Bible verse to 
learn before the next meeting. At least once 
a year let there be some simple refreshment, 
including tea for the mothers and milk for 
the children. This can be served either be- 
fore or after the meeting, and is, of course, 
only a background for the words that shall 
there be spoken. 

Second, have something helpful at each 
gathering. The main object is to assist one 
another in training our children for Christian 
service, and anything that ministers toward 
that end has a place here. Suggestions about 
thrifty housekeeeping, resolutions to keep 
neater homes, a better understanding of the 
laws of health, are all of value. In one of 
our city churches a few months ago a physi- 
cian kindly consented to give a talk upon the 
care of infants. The babies’ mothers much 
appreciated it, and older women were heard 
to say, ‘‘ How I wish my children might have 
had the benefit of just such advice.” At 
another meeting a dentist gave a practical 
talk on the care of children’s teeth. It is 
hoped in that same church to get further help 
from the doctors, not only for babies, but 
sometimes on the special needs of older chil- 
dren, and also to have a trained nurse give 
suggestions that may be useful in the trying 
time of illness. Why should not mothers also 
compare notes about the most wholesome 
foods and most attractive ways of serving 
them? Anything that helps make people 
stronger and purer physically helps them 
mentally, morally and spiritually. 

Between the meetings the birthday-book is 
a bond of love and sympathy and an incen- 
tive to prayer. Let the children’s ages all be 
entered, and whenever a newcomer appears 
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in the meeting be sure she is invited to have 
her children’s birthdays also noted there. 
Before each gathering the secretary should 
prepare lists of names with dates that occur 
before the next one. There should be a list 
for every mother to take home, and as the 
days pass on she will remember each child 
with an earnest prayer on his birthday. 
When the child is a church member a little 
mark on the slip helps one to pray more 
intelligently, but to keep such a list from be- 
coming burdensome, which might prevent its 
sincere observance, it is well to drop the 
names of church members who are more than 
twenty-one years old. 

These suggestions are results of the experi- 
ence of more than one church and may be of 
use in others. In these days, when so many 
women prefer to work for Christ outside of 
rather thanin the home, the maternal associa- 
tion is often overlooked, but there is no or- 
ganization capable of greater good in quiet, 
womanly ways. H. W. D. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS." 


FEEDING THE FIVE 





LESSON FOR JAN. 15, 
THOUSAND. 





BY MKS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Picture the place of the miracle and read 
Mark 6: 30-34. ‘ Desert’? means only that no 
people lived there. The place was pleasant 
and quiet—low, grassy hills sloping up from 
the shores of Lake Galilee and the Jordan 
River which flowed into it. Many hundreds 
of people went. (Compare with number that 
attend church the population of the 
town.) 

There were children, too, for this same story 
told by the disciple John (6; 1-14) tells of one 
little boy who was there and of the lunch he 
had, two small, dried fishes and five biscuits 
or crackers. Perhaps he was the only one of 
the family who could go, and his mother may 
have told him to keep as near Jesus as possi- 
ble in order to hear all He should say and be 
able to repeat His wonderful words to those 
who had stayed at home, when he returned 
in the evening. 

Tuer Lesson Srory. 

Picture the scene. The 
springtime in Palestine, the green hills with 
groups of olive trees here and there, the bright 
afternoon sunshine sparkling on the waters 
of “blue Galilee,” the town of Bethsaida 
showing dimly in the distance, the men seated 
by themselves in groups, the women and chil- 
dren by themselves in companies of equal 
numbers. And, standing where all could see 
Him, was our dear Lord Himself. No doubt 
He told all the people to stop talking and 
wait quietly while He prayed to the Heavenly 
Father and blessed the bread and fishes which 
had been given by the little lad. Then the 
Lord told the disciples to give freely to all 
the people. And the wonderful thing hap- 
pened that the lad’s simple lunch became 
enough so that as many people as live in a 
large town had all the food they wanted, and 
there were twelve basketfuls more than were 


and 


beautiful early 


needed. 

How do you suppose the boy felt when he 
saw all this? Don’t you think he was glad 
that he had given all he had, although he 
may have thought, when he gave it, that he 
should have to go home hungry ? 

How proud and pleased his mother must 
have been that night when he told her all 
about it! Of course Jesus could have fed 
the people in some other way (manna for 
children of Israel, widow’s cruse of oil, etc.), 
but think of the joy the boy would have lost! 
(Let the children tell from experience of being 
made happy by giving.) 

CENTRAL TRUTH. 

Jesus wants our gifts and can bring great 
blessings from the simplest things. 





*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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What can I give to Jesus? The little lad 
brought seven things. Have I seven gifts 
that Jesus canuse? Give the following points 
explaining and illustrating them by practical 
examples suited to the understanding of the 
children. 

1. Hands, hel|pful. 

2. Ears, attentive. 

3. Lips, clean from wrong words, 

. Heart, thankful. 

. Mind, obedient. 

6. Will, strong against temptation. 

7. Prayers, for forgiveness and strength. 

There were twelve baskets full of food left 
for the disciples, 

Have I twelve ‘ Baskets of Blessings ”’ 
from God? 


ot fF be 


1. My Home. 5. My Mind, 

2. My Food. 6. My School. 
3. My Clothes. 7. My Church. 
4. My Friends. 8. God’s Care. 


9. God’s help to keep me from temptation. 

10. God’s message to me, the Bible. 

11. God’s great love to me [John 3: 16]. 

12. A place for me in God’s beautiful home 
above [John 14]. 

Impress these twelve points by picturing 
how it would be without them. Have older 
children find Bible verses to verify each 
point. 

Objective teaching or occupation for hands. 

Draw twelve small baskets and write on 
them the blessings; or make baskets by 
kindergarten paper folding; or paste strong 
paper handles on small boxes that may be 
had from a druggist’s. 

Write the blessings on twelve papers and 
put one in each basket. Illustrate the ‘ Seven 
Gifts”? in this way: When we do or give 
for Jesus we are like a light. Describe and 
draw the golden candlestick of the temple, 
marking each of the seven branches for one 
of the “Gifts.’’ (See cutin Bible dictionary.) 
Give the children a model from which to draw 
or cut out a candlestick, marking it as above. 

How to make a helpful picture for the home 
or Sunday school room, 

If one is handy with the paint brush two 
large sheets of cardboard; mark one “ Gifts 
to Jesus or My Life a Little Light.” Draw 
on it with paints or water colors the Golden 
Candlestick marked as above. On the other 
sheet paint ‘‘ Twelve Baskets of Blessings,”’ 
marking each plainly. These pictures hung 
where they are seen every night or every 
Sunday are helpful for “bedtime talks” or 
for practical points in many of the year’s 
Sunday school lessons, 


-_ - 


HEALTH HINTS, 


In cities and large towns children are apt 
to sit on stone doorsteps, which are usually 
Mothers will readily see how harm- 
ful this custom is and warn their girls and 
boys against it. 


ice cold, 


Foolish attempts to gain beauty by ignorant 
interference with nature are not confined to 
young girls. Stout matrons, whose vanity is 
wounded by jests at their size, often under- 
take to reduce their tlesh by an extreme 
change of diet together with excessive and 
unaccustomed exercise. The result in many 
cases has been a rapid decline which has 
proved fatal. Itis never wise to pursue such 
a course unless under the direction of a skill- 
ful physician. 

A writer in one of our exchanges condemns 
the custom of going North in summer and 
South in winter in order to escape meeting 
the extremes of heat and cold characteristic 
of our climate. He declares that it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the round of seasons is 
an abnormal state of things, and that a more 
uniform temperature is beneficial. Except in 
the case of invalids, a person who accepts the 
round of seasons as a law of nature for his 
government and guidance is sure to be the 
gainer. The fact that man is at his best, 
physically, mentally, morally, in the temper- 
ate zone, in spite of the extremes and irregu- 
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larity of its climate, is an argument in favor 
of this hypothesis. 
ep = 


VANITY OF OUR FORBEARS. 


In Alice Morse Earle’s delightful book en- 
titled Costume of Colonial Times, there is 
abundant evidence that dress occupied a large 
place in the thoughts of both men and women 
during the early part of the century. In one 
place she says: 

At last there arose in New England a 
truly vain people. From every source open 
to the antiquary proof can be obtained that, 
with the early years of the new century, 
sobriety and economy of dress were Jost to 
the children of the Puritans and Pilgrims. 
The ‘ pestilent heretics’? of Rhode Island, 
the Quakers, Baptists and Gortonians, were 
troubled with no sumptuary legislation, nor 
were they wealthy enough tu be very extrav- 
agant; but soon the opulent Narragansett 
planters could boast a richness of attire that 
rivaled that of townfolk. In Boston the 
influence of the royal governor and _ his 
staff established a miniature court which 
closely aped English dress and manners, and 
rivaled English luxury. An English trav- 
eler, Bennett, wrote of Boston in 1740, 
‘¢Both the ladies and gentlemen dress and 
appear as gay in common as courtiers in 
England on a coronation or birthday.” 
Whitefield complained bitterly of the ‘‘ fool- 
ish virgins of New England covered all over 
with the pride of life’’; of the jewels, 
patches and gay apparel commonly worn. 


With all this love of dress and the lavish 
expenditure for rich attire there came no 
wastefulness. The papers abound in ad- 
vertisements of dyers who will new calender 
and dye old gowns and cloaks and refinish 
old stuffs and silks. We find even so fine 
a lady as Peter Faveuil’s sister, Mary Ann, 
sending her gowns to London to be dyed 
and returned to her, and her old gloves and 
shoe-roses and shoe-strings to besold. And 
clothing was carefully bequeathed by will; 
sometimes a garment served through three 
generations. ... 

From the letters and diaries of early 
days we gain a notion not so much of the 
vanity of our grandmothers as of our grand- 
fathers. Comparatively few letters written 
by colonial women have been preserved; 
indeed, the women of those days were not 
great letter writers, and their rare letters 
seldom refer to dress. But the letters of 
their husbands and brothers speak with’ no 
uncertain voice of the pains these good, 
sober, pious gentlemen took with their gar- 
ments—their satisfaction in becoming cloth- 
ing; their intense discontent over ill-fitting 
or ill-colored attire. They are as eager for 
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‘‘patterns” and modes as any country girl 
on her first visit to town. Here is a por- 
tion of a letter written to New London in 
June, 1706, by John Winthrop, a young 
Boston spark, to a fellow-dandy, his uncle 
Fitz-John Winthrop, a sedately foppish old 
gentleman of nearly seventy summers: 

‘Since my last | have picked up at sev- 
erall shopps in towne a parcel] of patternes 
which are inclosed. There is no choise of 
anything. Everything very ordinary and 
extravigantly dear. It was an accidentall 
thing I litt upon yt camblett which was 
very good and very cheap as times goe. As 
soon as ever I see it at Banisters shopp I 
thought it was ye genteelest thing I had 
seen anywhere. Yor Honours Cote, my 
Cote, Govr Dudleys cote and his sonns cote 
took up ye whole piece. There is no cloths 
yt are fitt for a jackett and britches for yor 
Honour & if there were they would be too 
hott for summer; and no silks but a parcell 
of slimsey gaudy things that yor Honour 
would not like. It isa great fashion here 
to wear West India linnens. I have en- 
clos’d some of ye best patternes. They 
make pretty light cool wastcotes and 
britches. Everybody of any fashion wears 
them in summer.”’ 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Our 
last Corner was the last 
one of the old year; then 
this must be the first one 
of the new year—can there 
be any doubt about that? 
How shall we begin it? 
With our old “‘ sign of the 
Corner,’’ the question-mark ! 
Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. 1 had a letter 
from a girl the other day, 
saying that she thinks 


M 


. . . Cornerers are all remiss in not making 
use of their sign. This summer I went to —— 
and our party ate dinner in one of the towers 
of the new ——. On the ladder I put the sign 
and my initials. I hope that if Cornerers go 
there and find it they will put their initials 
down too—that is, if you think it is all right. 
I inclose —— for O Sumi San certificates. It 
is very interesting to have’ something for 
which we are all working. The little girls 
look very bright in the picture. I always 
look for the Corner the first thing. Both 
mamma and I are very much interested 
mi... Your ConsTANT READER. 

No, Constant Reader, I do not think it is 
‘‘all right”? to scribble our names in a new 
building, which some one has been at a 
great expense to erect. If open, asI judge 
in this case it is, for visitors to get a view— 
or get their lunch—they certainly ought not 
to abuse the owner’s kindness by mutilat- 
ing or marring his property. Of course 
Y.C. R. did not intend any harm. She was 
not the first one to doit. Many others had 
registered on the ladder before her; it isa 
common custom. I think it isa wrong one, 
and you will, too, if you ask yourselves 
whether you would like people whom you 
allowed to go over your homes to stop— 
when you were not looking —and hack their 
names with a jackknife, or scrawl them 
with a lead pencil, on the pillars of your 
portico or the banisters (is that the right 
spelling?) of your staircase. I remember 
when I was a boy ascending to the top ofa 
public building in a town not a hundred 
miles from that visited by our correspond- 
ent, and writing my name on the balus- 
trade. Whenever I see that tower I recall 
my registration and hope that the rains of 
the intervening years have washed it away. 

Itis, however, ‘all right’’ for us Corner- 
ers to use our sign as a means of recogni- 
tion or friendly greeting, and I shall look 
for it in all proper places. But what I had 
in mind was to remind you how appropri- 
ate our ? is for the beginning of a new year. 
It is the sign of inquiry, of acquisition, of 
seeking to know something good and true. 
Every one of these fifty-two weeks we shall 
be asking and learning something in our 
Corner conversation we did not know be- 
fore. Every day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five (there are not three hundred and 
sixty-six this year, are there?) we can use 
the sign and add to our knowledge. I often 
ask children on their way home from school, 
‘*What have you learned today?’’ Gen- 
erally they can give a satisfactory answer, 
although one bright boy said, ‘‘ You don’t 
expect a feller to learn anything in one day, 
do you?”’ 

It does not make much difference what 
we ask about—if it is anything worth know- 
ing; one thing learned will lead to another. 
A few nights ago I met three boys on a 
back street, and we asked one another about 
the distance to the moon, which was just 
rising, large and round and full, in the east. 
Our answers varied so much that we agreed 


to see if we could find out and report the 
next time we met. When they ask their 
teacher or ask a book about it, they will 
probably get answers to other interesting 
questions: What kind of a place is the 
moon? Are there any mountains in the 
moon? Is there a man living in the moon? 

Now for two or three questions, the near- 
est at hand, 


I have a collection of coins, stones and 
shells. [havea beautiful Venus basket given 
me some years ago. Can youtell me about it? 
I only know that it is made in the ocean by a 
small animal. 

‘¢Venus’s Flower-basket”’’ is one of the 
great variety of sponges. It is attached 
to the bottom of the sea, and its fibers 
are so plaited together as to resemble a 
long basket or purse. See under Venus 
or Sponge or Euplectella in Webster or 
the Century Dictionary or an _ encyclo- 
pedia. It is curious to think of sponges 
as the skeletons of animals. 

...ITam a teacher in one of the public 
schoolsin our city, and have gathered a few 
things to interest the children in their studies. 
I would like very much to get a trap-door 
spider’s nest. Can you give me the address 
of any Cornerer who would send me one? J 
would pay the postage and twenty-five cents 
forit. Perhaps some little boy injCalifornia 
may be able to get me one. 


Very sincerely,"E.*5.4R. 

Ollie C., Pomona, Cal., who sent me the 
horned toad a few years ago, is the boy! 
He is there, for I have just received a 
paper from him containing an account of 
a trained horned toad. Children will find 
a picture of the nest in Webster’s Inter- 
national and a short account of its saga- 
cieus builder in Tenney’s Pictures and 
Stories of Animals, Insect volume [Lee & 
Shepard. 30 cents]. 

The ? in Nov. 15, about ‘‘sliced Bible 
pictures,’’ has brought many questioners 
to the veteran clerk in the Congregational 
bookstore. Mrs. Colton gives answers in 
Dec. 18, page 872. The Woburn lady 
writes that she has found the ‘‘ Joseph”’ 
blocks at Houghton & Dutton’s and at 
Jordon & Marsh’s, also cardboard pic- 
tures (‘Little Folks’ Bible Stories’’) at 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.’s. 

The first letter above refers to our Japa- 
nese orphans. You will be glad to know 
that I have sent to Okayama the second 
twenty dollars, so that both O Sumi San 
and O Hana San are sure of a full year 
there. I wish all you investors in this 
‘stock’? could see the little book about 
the asylum, beautifully printed ‘‘by the 
orphans and their helpers,” which I have 
just received from Japan. It has among 
many other pictures the cut of our orphans 
and a note about our care of them. Yes, it 
is more than ‘‘interesting to have some- 
thing for which we all are working.” Let 
us use our ? as to this, too, during the year, 
asking ourselves where and how we can do 
some good to somebody. 

Our sign has one more suggestion. If 
we seek what is good and true, why should 
we not seek, first of all, the wisdom and 
leadership of Jesus Christ and learn of 
Him? Nothing grander or happier could 
come to us in the New Year than to be- 
come the disciples of the infinite Friend 
and Teacher and Saviour of men. We can 
gain His friendship by asking, seeking. 
What did He Himself say [Matt. 6: 33; 7: 


7,8; John 1; 38,39] ? Ww: Ma) 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JAN, 13. Mark 6: 30-44. 
FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D, 


The miracle which is the chief subject of 
this lesson is the only one which all the four 
gospels record. It therefore must have greater 
significance than other miracles. It shows 
peculiarly the feelings of our Lord toward 
different classes of people—His abounding 
and practical sympathy for humanity. We 
are told of: 

I. The thoughtfulness of Jesus for His dis- 
ciples. The twelve had just returned from 
their first missionary journey. They had 
made their first efforts at preaching, teaching 
and healing. They gave to Hima full report 
which showed how taxing their work had 
been. John’s disciples also had just come to 
Him with sorrowing hearts from the funeral 
of their master [Matt. 14: 12]. They all 
needed rest. 

There was no opportunity where they were 
to be by themselves or even to eat [v. 31]. 
Their preaching and healing, as well as the 
work of Jesus, had attracted wide attention. 
The people came out of curiosity, came to 
learn, to be healed. The ever-open doors of 
an Eastern house allowed the disciples no 
retirement. Jesus took them with Him into 
the country to rest. To the northeast of the 
Lake of Galilee was an uninhabited region 
with grassy slopes rising into hills. Thither 
they departed by their boat. They deliberately 
left behind a multitude eager with an awak- 
ened interest in the kingdom which had been 
preached—an interest which clamored for 
constant explanation and teaching. 

Was it not cruel for Christand His disciples 
to go away by themselves and leave the people 
in sickness andignorance? Thatisa question 
sometimes asked now about Christian work- 
ers who seek to recuperate themselves for 
new demands of labor. “The devil,” it is 
said, ‘‘ never takes a vacation; but ministers 
leave their churches, and sometimes the 
churches are closed.”’ Perhaps it is to the 
advantage of the kingdom of God that the 
devil does not take a vacation. He might be 
able to work much more mischief than he 
does, if he were to return to his field after a 
rest. The jaded monotony of evil-doing may 
hinder its activity. But Jesus knew that His 
disciples needed to renew their strength, and 
that the best place for them to do it was some- 
where apartfromthe people. Christian work- 
ers need periods of rest. They need to come 
home from time to time from China and India 
where there are so many millions untaught 
about the gospel. They need to leave the 
needy in the city and in the country some- 
times and get away by themselves. It is for 
the sake of the multitude no less than for the 
disciples that Jesus says, “ Come ye yourselves 
apart... and rest a while.” 

II. The thoughtfulness of Jesus for the multi- 
tude. The boat would cross the lake, about 
nine miles, perhaps in three hours, and they 
seem to have started in the morning. But its 
direction could be plainly seen from the shore, 
along which the crowd ran, reaching the 
grassy slope near Bethsaida before the disci- 
ples. Instead of solitude and rest a great 
audience awaited them as they landed. It 
would not have been unnatural for the dis- 
ciples to have been irritated at finding their 
purpose thus defeated. But the sight pro- 
foundly stirred the tender feelings of Jesus. 
Some of the multitude had brought their sick 
with them. He healed them [Matt. 14: 14}. 
They seemed to Him like a great flock of 
sheep without a shepherd. Their rulers were 
like wolves pursuing them. Their religious 
teachers despised them for their ignorance 
(John 7: 49]. They were like the many poor, 
heedless, improvident ones, getting little good 
from what they have because they know not 
how to use it, difficult to teach, because they 
do not know their jignorance. They were 
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people who one day followed Jesus, shouting, 
‘* Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” and a few days later, stirred up by 
the chief priests, cried, ‘‘ Away with this man, 
and release unto us Barabbas.’’ Such were 
those on whom He had compassion and whom 
He taught many things concerning the king- 
domof God. We must deal with the multitude 
in His spirit, not the less when they thrust 
back our gifts of service and refuse the meas- 
ures which would promote their happiness. 

III. The answer of Jesus to the need of the 
multitude. They required His teaching and 
His healing power. He gave them both. But 
they were also a hungry crowd. They pressed 
on His heart asin these winter days the un- 
employed, feeble and starving ones appeal 
to us. They wanted bread. Let us note the 
steps by which their wants were satisfied. 
The account tells us: 

1. The device of the disciples to feed them. 
‘Send them away that they may go... and 
buy themselves somewhat to eat.’’ The dis- 
ciples had nothing and could get nothing. 
The only remedy they could think of was to 
throw the needy on their own resources. So 
Christians sometimes propose to do for starv- 
ing crowds about us and ignorant negroes 
in the South and opium-eating Chinamen. 
Christians are not able of themselves to meet 
these vast wants. Leaving out the needs at 
our own doors, for every disciple of Christ in 
America today there is more than one starv- 
ing native in India alone and more than an- 
other in China; and we believe that all these 
are our brethren. What can we do but get 
them out of the way—put them beyond our 
thoughts ? 

2. The command of Jesus to feed them. 
There were 5,000 hungry men, besides women 
and children. The disciples appear to have 
had each a lunch basket, empty. What could 
they do to obey the command, “ Give ye them 
to eat’’? Is it any wonder that they asked in 
astonishment if they should go and buy a 
great quantity of food, when they probably 
had scarcely any money? But when Jesus 
asked them what provision they had, they 
brought their five flat barley loaves and two 
little fishes, one boy’s still uneaten lunch. 

With that little food before them, they ar- 
ranged the multitude in companies to be fed, 
as though they had enough for all, for Jesus 
commanded them sotodo. It was a sublime 
act of faith. Nothing short of such a faith 
could have brought into being the American 
Board, with its declared purpose to give the 
gospel to the world when its entire army of 
missionaries was only five and its annual in- 
come less than $1,000. Such a faith today 
moves the churches to take the position of 
bread givers to the world, trusting God to 
make their effort effective. Let us note here 
that Jesus first directed the disciples to see 
that the people were seated in such compa- 
nies that it was easy to reach them all. Great 
confusion, loss and inequality of distribution 
would have followed the attempt to give food 
to the hungry multitude unrestrained. God 
meets men’s wants through the work of His 
disciples in an orderly manner. He wants us 
to belong to churches, to organize charitable 
associations, to distribute with wise plans 
the gifts men need. Many funds and forces 
meant to do good are wasted because they are 
bestowed without due forethought and united 
action. 

3. The provision made by Jesus to feed them. 
He gave thanks to the Father as he took the 
food. The spirit of thanksgiving, freely ex- 
pressed, is a sign that men are working with 
Christ to give to their fellowmen the blessings 
of Christ’s kingdom. Then Jesus gave the 
food to the disciples and they gave to the 
multitude till all were filled. By taking the 
loaves of the disciples He made the gift theirs. 
They did the distributing; He put the multi- 
plying power into the loaves, and, behold, 
there was enough for all. Thus He still dis- 
plays His bounty, making the givers of the 
gospel to the nations more blessed than those 
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who receive it because they are nearest to 
Him. He sent Livingstone, Hannington and 
Mackay into Africa, and schools and churches, 
civilization and Christianity are springing up 
in their paths. He sends a little group of dis- 
ciples to Japan, and the nation quickens 
under the touch of the men in whom Christ 
dwells, takiug its place foremost among the 
nations of the East. Giving the gospel, too, 
means not only truth and love, but bread and 
fishes also; for in its path come commerce, 
education preventing disease, the Holy Spirit 
in men causing wars to cease and peaceful 
labor to produce enough for all. We have 
the assurance of history and experience that 
Christ will multiply all gifts made in His 
spirit of compassion for men. His gift is-im 
our gifts. i 
4. The care of Jesus for the fragments. 
The multiplying power ceased when there 
was no longer call for it to act, and each dis- 
ciple was valled on to save fur future need 
what was left. Through us the world’s wants 
are to be satisfied. We have means enough to 
do this work within the appointed time. But 
while God’s power is infinite His kingdom 
requires that all the possessions and every 
faculty of all His children shall be put to 
their highest uses. We cannot afford to 
waste anything. 
x sili i 
THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Week of Prayer. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Topic, Jan. 6-12. 


— 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING, 
BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jan. 13-19. 
Food, Ps. 84: 1-12. 

There are many parallels between physical 
and spiritual hunger and some of them may 
aid us in understanding our subject. In the 
first place hunger is not something to be de- 
plored. When you come in from a rapid 
walk or from a lively game in the open air, 
with the blood tingling in every vein, what 
more enjoyable sensation is there than a keen 
appetite, provided you have means to gratify 
it. It isn’t the hungry man who is to be 
pitied, but the invalid surfeited with the 
daintiest of viands, the dyspeptic who picks 
fastidiously at his food. Spiritual hunger 
is infinitely more desirable than its opposite. 
Better far than indifference tospiritual things 
is that unrest, that longing for a better life, 
that dissatisfaction with present attainment 
which indicate the presence of a life which 
must be fed from unseen reservoirs. He is to 
be looked upon as an abnormal man who is 
not conscious of such yearnings. He is nota 
well man. His system is out of order. The 
circulation has become clogged by frivolities 
and trivialities. He has gorged himself with 
business interests to such an extent that the 
delicate apparatus of his spiritual nature has 
been completely disarranged. A radical re- 
adjustment is his only safety. 

But granted that a genuine hunger exists, 
how shall it be satisfied? Let us recur to our 
parallel. If God has so constructed our 
bodies that they demand and appreciate 
different kinds of food so that the whole 
world is laid under contribution to enlarge 
the range of our diet, it must be that that 
marvelous creation which we call the soul, 
with all its capacities, its sweep of imagi- 
nation, its deep wells of feeling, its fine proc- 
esses of thought, will also crave a great variety 
in its food. This fact calls for the exercise of 
charity toward our neighbors and for study 
to discover what is the most nutritious food 
for our own spirits. Just as at different 
seasons of the year wecrave certain particular 
products for our table, so we shall find that in 
one mood of the soul we desire this thing and 
under other conditions something quite dif- 
ferent. 

There may be times when a healthful story, 
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or a beautiful landscape, or a stroll in an art 
gallery, or a talk with a friend, or a symphony 
of Beethoven will feed the spiritual life more 
than a series of evangelistic meetings. What- 
ever lifts us toward God and Christ and makes 
duty more commanding and _ self-sacrifice 
more alluring is meat and drink for us. 
Only we must be very sure that we are grow- 
ing spiritually thereby. 

Some of the simple rules, the observance of 
which in matters of diet keeps us in good 
health physically, obtain also in the spiritual 
realm. Regularity counts for a good deal. 
Exercise aids digestion and fosters an ap- 
petite. One cannot undereat today and 
make up by overeating tomorrow. 
eat more and we are better profited by what 
we eat when we dine in company. Hence 
the value of Christian fellowship. And one 
thing more. Remember that the chief food 
of the soul is Christ. That is why He likens 
Himself to bread. Whatever we go without 
we cannot, must not, let a single day go by 
without feeding upon Him. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 42:1, 2; 107: 9; 119: 18- 
20, 40, 174, 176; Matt. 5: 6; John 4: 13, 14; 

32-35, 41, 48-51, 58; Rom. 1: 11, 12; Rev. 
7: 16,77. 
RSMUStenos  iReCe 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SOUTHERN PROBLEMS. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Janu- 
ary Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

We are told by an eminent foreign observer, 
Prof. James Bryce, that the grave American 
problems are the labor, immigration and 
negro questions. Of these three he considers 
the latter “the most serious, the one whose 
roots lie deepest, and which is most likely to 
stand a source of anxiety, perhaps of danger, 
for generations to come.” There are two 
ways of looking at this perplexing question, 
due mainly to the presence or absence of per- 
spective. Those who live in the North, away 
from daily contact with the negro, do not 
realize his limitations and are prone to ideal- 
ize him as a man entitled to the rights of 
men, to all the privileges of citizenship. Per- 
sons holding these views often overlook the 
practical difficulties in the way of civilizing, 
Christianizing and elevating the negro to 
equality with the Caucasian race; while those 
who live among the colored people, who daily 
see the deficiencies of their character, capa- 
bilities and morals, go to the other. extreme, 
believing that it is not possible for the negro 
ever to be educated or elevated above the 
conditions of manual labor, and that liberty 
and equality in connection with the race can 
have no practical meaning, for some time at 
least. 

A glance at the census reveals the vastness 
of the problem. The South, having less than 
one-third of our total population, contains 
over six-sevenths of our negro population, or 
about 8,000,000 of blacks. Their ancestors 
were African savages and for scores of years 
they have been in a wretched condition of 
slavery. When set free the entire race was 
in the very bogs of degradation -and illiter- 
acy; their religion was superstition entirely 
apart from morals. Considering this, it is 
not surprising that large masses still remain 
at a low level of intelligence and morality, 
vagrant, shiftless, lacking even the elements 
of comfort and education. On the other band, 
in a single generation, the race has made re- 
markable pregress in industry, morality and 
education. In 1890 it was reported that forty- 
three out of every hundred negroes of ten 
years of age and over were able to read and 
write. The number of colored children at 
school, although far behind the number of 
whites, is rapidly gaining upon that race. 
Many have pushed beyond elementary edu- 
cation and a small percentage have made 
attainments which reveal future possibilities 
fortherace. Secretary Woodbury of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association says: ‘‘ While it 
18 true that those who cannot read today are 
in excess of the original 4,000,000 set free, and 
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that the negro left to himself has even degen- 
erated from the negro of slavery, it is also 
true that a single generation has witnessed in 
the lives of hundreds of thousands a wonder- 
ful evolution in manhood and womanhood.” 

When the race history began there was not 
a school for the negro. Now there are more 
than 25,000, with over 1,000,000 pupils enrolled. 
But elementary education is not all; there 
are twenty-five colleges, twenty-five schools 
of theology, five schools of law and five of 
medicine. Where a colored teacher would 
once have been a subject of ridicule, there 
are now 20,000 in the common schools. One 
of the best proofs of progress, moreover, is 
the fact that the negroes have begun to help 
themselves, that they are supporting their 
own churches and schools more liberally and 
organizing charitable societies for their own 
benefit. 

We may not conclude, however, that the 
entire race has stepped from semi-barbarism 
to civilization. There is the bright and the 
dark side of the matter, and still the gravest 
problems remain. How is the negro to be 
elevated? Howis the social antagonism be- 
tween blacks and whites to be lessened? 
How are the difficulties of the political situa- 
tion to be overcome? These are problems the 
solution of which we yet wait. There have 
been various schemes proposed. Some have 
advocated the removal of the race to Africa 
or the assignment of a special section of the 
United States to its exclusive use, but the 
prevailing opinion is that the colored man 
has come to stay and may not be expatriated 
nor isolated. Men like Prof. N.S. Shaler and 
the late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop believe 
that in Christian education lies the hope of 
the race. Mr. Winthrop’s words are worth 
noting: ‘‘ Free common schools, with indus- 
trial, agricultural and mechanical depart- 
ments attached to them, and with all the 
moral and religious influences which can be 
brought to bear on them--these seem to me 
the great need, if not the one and only thing 
needful, for the countless masses of colored 
children at the South.” 

For many years the Christian church, with 
its various missionary societies, has been con- 
centrating its efforts along this line, aided by 
such consecrated men as Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong and Booker T. Washington. Schools 
and colleges such as Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Fisk, Straight, Talladega, Tougaloo are the 
result of this conviction and heroic effort. 
Our space is too limited to describe the noble 
educational and religious work which the 
A. M. A. is carrying forward in the South, but 
the history of its schools and churches is in- 
separably connected with the advancement of 
the negro race. In addition to the missionary 
churches of the various societies, the large 
and flourishing African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1816 and has a total 
membership of several hundreds of thousands. 
The negroes also form fifteen conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South), 
while there are a large number of Baptists 
among them. 

As to whether the negro is capable of gain- 
ing distinction in professional life or in in- 
dustrial pursuits, there is a wide divergence 
of opinion. Some students of the question 
point to men like Hon. Frederick Douglass, 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough, Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, Hon. B. K. Bruce of Mississippi 
and Bishop W. J. Gaines of Georgia, claiming 
that their achievements are prophetic of the 
inherent possibilities of the negro, while 
others consider these individual cases to be 
notable exceptions, and declare that the race 
as a whole will ever be intellectually inferior 
to the whites. There certainly has, however, 
been a remarkable economic progress among 
the freedmen. They are earning and saving 
money, acquiring property, becoming owners 
of real estate and comfortable homes. During 
the brief existence of the Freedman’s Bank 
the colored men are said to have deposited in 
it $57,000,000, besides what they intrusted to 
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other banks. The estimate of taxable prop- 
erty gained since emancipation is $264,000,000. 

But the perplexities relating to the negroes 
are not the only questions which confront the 
South, for the white South has its problems 
as well. Inthe mountain regions of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and North Carolina, embracing a ter- 
ritory nearly twice as large as that occupied 
by all the New England States, are 2,000,000 of 
isolated and neglected people, known as the 
mountain whites, and sometimes called the 
American highlanders. We have become 
familiar with their dialect and manner of 
life through the stories of Edmund Kirke (J. 
W. Gilmore) and of Charles Egbert Craddock. 
These mountaineers have a splendid lineage. 
They are not the “ poor white trash,” but are 
descendants of the old English yeomen, the 
Huguenots of France, the Covenanters of 
Scotland and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
from the north of Ireland. All their prime- 
val strength is in them today. No wonder, 
then, that we find them possessed of qualities 
of sturdy patriotism and dauntless courage. 
It is difficult to deal with these highlanders 
without giving offense, for they resent even a 
hint that they are not abreast of the best, 
North or South, so proud, high-spirited and 
self-reliant are they. Their history is honor- 
able and heroic, for they fought on many Rev- 
olutionary battle fields, and during the Civil 
War were almost unanimously loyal to the 
flag, putting 170,000 brave men into the Union 
Army. With this splendid record it is sad to 
learn of the great mental and moral destitu- 
tion which has befallen this people, owing to 
a century and more of isolation from the 
modern world, 

Here again the great need is for Christian 
education, and the mountaineers respond 
gratefully to efforts in this direction. When 
schools and churches are planted the starved 
and eager people throng to them. It is an 
interesting fact that the first work of the 
American Missionary Association in the 
South was among the mountain whites of 
Kentucky, while as yet very little was done 
for the negro. The school work of the asso- 
ciation is especially promising, although lack- 
ing sufficient money to develop schools and 
plant new ones in scores of places which are 
crying out for help. 

Remarkable changes are going on in the 
South. Mills, mines, furnaces, quarries, rail 
ways are rapidly multiplying. New cities 
are rising, new industries are springing up, 
and there is a general air of stir and pros- 
perity. Thus a new vista of material and 
social development is being opened up and 
we trust that advance along educatioual, 
moral and spiritual lines will follow. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 


Much excellent literature in the form of 
leaflets may be obtained by sending to the 
American Missionary Association, Bible 
House, New York, or Congregational House, 
Boston: 
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Professor Bryce’s article in the North American, 
December, 1891. 

The Negro Intellect, by William Matthews, in the 
North American for July, 1889. 

The Race Problem, by Prof. W. 5. Scarborough, 
in the Arena for October, 180. 

Progress of the Negro, by Rev. A. D. Mayo, in the 
Forum for November, 1890. 

Statistics of the Negroes in the United States (a 
pamphlet which can be obtained of Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, Washington, D.C.) 

History of Kentucky in American Commonwealth 
Series. By Prof. N.S. Shaler. 

For General Armstrong see Congregationalist of 
May 18 and June 1, 1893. 

Edmund Kirke’s stories and sketches of moun- 
tain whites. A few may be found in 7he Congrega- 
tionalist of Jan. 17, 31, May 9 and Sept. 19, 1889. 

Life in the Hills of Kentucky. By Kev. W. E 
Barton. 

———— 


Love is the final result of evolution. This 
is what stands out in nature as the supreme 
creation. Evolution is not progress in mat- 
ter. Matter cannot progress. It is a progress 
in spirit, in that which is limitless, in that 
which is at once most human, most rational 
and most divine.—Drummond’s Ascent of Man. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The report of the death of Mr. Stevenson 
at his home in Samoa on Dec. 3 is now ap- 
parently verified beyond question. He was 
forty-four years old and was of Scotch 
birth. He was perhaps the most conspic- 
uous among modern representatives of that 
school of authorship the material of which 
is adventure especially in some historical 
setting. Educated to be a civil engineer 
and later becoming a law student, his heart 
was set upon literature from the first and 
he became an author at last but served the 
usual apprenticeship of hard labor. Since 
he gained recognition, however, he has been 
exceptionally prolific and one of the best, 
if not the very best, paid author of the 
time. 

He had roving, Bohemian tastes and, 
without sacrificing character, he lived a 
wandering, adventurous and often exciting 
life. He was a dreamer yet he must have 
possessed the instinct and much of the 
application of the historical scholar or the 
atmosphere of his tales which deal with 
the past could not have been so apparently 
true to fact. He was daring in the con- 
struction of his plots although less careful 
of symmetry than of striking effect. He 
thought more of form in detail than in gen- 
eral and his sentences are notably well 
turned and even polished. Yet they sel- 
dom lack strength and fire and his sense 
of fitness never betrays him into feeble- 
ness through the effort to avoid apparent 
roughness. 

Among the stories by which he will be 
known longest are The Master of Ballan- 
trae, Treasure Island, Kidnapped, David 
Balfour, and The Strange Adventures of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He thought out his 
stories quite fully before writing, then com- 
posed them rapidly although pausing some- 
times for days or weeks in the middle of a 
work, and rewrote and corrected his manu- 
script laboriously. During most of his life 
he was an invalid and in view of his feeble 
health the amount and quality of his liter- 
ary productiveness is remarkable, His name 
always will stand high on the list of story- 
writers of the closing century. He left a 
new novel partially written and it also is 
stated that he had recently completed an- 
other, believed by him to be one of his best 
works, 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS, 


This volume, by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., 
is a sequel to his Messianic Prophecy and 
one of a series which is to include an addi- 
tional volume on the Messianic Ideas of the 
Jews of the New Testament Times and The 
Messiah of the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Dr. Briggs in the present book has con- 
sidered the Messianic idea in Pre-Christian 
Judaism and as held by the forerunners of 
Jesus and then as outlined in the four 
gospels separately, the closing chapter treat- 
ing of the theme as suggested by the gos- 
pels collectively. The method followed is 
that of studying and interpreting the suc- 
cessive passages containing Messianic allu- 
sions and the author exhibits his customary 
critical acuteness as well as an eminently 
temperate and impartial spirit. One pas- 
sage—a note on page 266—in which the 
doctrine of continued probation in the in- 
termediate state is asserted with positive- 
ness, would deserve condemnation if it were 
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not subsequently qualified by the statement 
that the author is only giving his own opin- 
ion and upon a speculative matter, and as it 
stands it implies a favorable definiteness of 
Scriptural teaching on the subject which 
does not exist, and which no one else, so 
far as we now recall, ever has ventured to 
claim. The statement that Christ’s sacri- 
fice ‘‘ was paid to sin and evil as their ran- 
som price’’ is infelicitous and certain 
others are open to some adverse criticism. 
But there is very little in the book to which 
even conservative theologians are likely to 
object and its purpose and spirit are 
admirable. 

Much space is given to the subject of the 
advent of our Lord in glory to judge the 
world. Dr. Briggs believes strongly in a 
future, visible, instantaneous, dramatic ad- 
vent at some time unknown to anyone but 
the Father. The objections to this theory 
do not seem to us to be wholly answered by 
him, but his study of the topic is one for 
which all Biblical scholars will be grateful. 
He seems to hold that the righteous will 
not be brought into judgment. It will be 
difficult for some persons to read the book 
with an unbiased mind because of its au- 
thorship. But all who can give it fair con- 
sideration will appreciate both its scholarly 
and its spiritual value. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.] 

SWEDISH LIFE. 

Sweden is so peculiarly interesting a 
country and so many of its natives have 
come to the United States and have taken 
rank easily among our most respected 
citizens that such a volume as Mrs. Woods 
Baker’s Pictures of Swedish Life would 
have a welcome even if it were not so 
attractive externally. It is just what its 
title indicates—not a guide-book, a history 
or a philosophical study, although it con- 
tains material appropriate to each, but a 
series of descriptive chapters, picturing 
clearly many features of Swedish nature, 
manners, religion, politics and _ history 
which are most characteristic and there- 
fore of largest general interest. 

We should like it better if it went even 
more into details. But it describes many 
things with considerable minuteness. The 
chapter, What Svea Tells her Children, for 
instance, gives interesting particulars about 
the training of children, the accepted rules 
of politeness, formal social etiquette, and 
similar matters. Another chapter, Seeing 
the King, portrays quite fully and very en- 
tertainingly the king himself and some- 
thing of his life among his people. The 
chapter on the Swedish language will sur- 
prise many, who not unnaturally regard 
that tongue as one of the most unlike our 
own, by its revelation of the essential iden- 
tity of scores of its words with those which 
we use. But Mrs. Baker also declares, as 
every foreigner who has tried to acquire it 
has discovered, that Swedish is one of the 
most difficult of languages to be learned, 
especially with accuracy. 

The volume is illustrated lavishly and 
well. It deserves a wide reading. It does 
not deny the faults and failings of the 
Swedes but, very properly, it discusses 
them in a kindly temper and it leaves the 
impression, which no one will dispute who 
has visited Sweden or seen much of the 
Swedes who have come hither, that they are 
a sturdy, honest, industrious, honorable 
people, warm-hearted and high-minded, 
meriting the friendship and admiraticn 
of the world. The publishers have printed 
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and bound the volume very handsomely, 
have supplied it with an extra outside 
cover in a handsome shade of red, and 
offer it for sale in a case, [A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $3.75.] 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

The author of the latest comer in the 
Christian Literature Company’s American 
Church History series, A History of the Bap- 
tist Churches in the United States [$3.00], is 
Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., LL. D., of To 
ronto. He has done himself and the great 
Baptist denomination much credit. He has 
given acomprehensive and succinct account 
of the origin and development of the Amer- 
ican Baptists and it possesses considerable 
interest for others. He is specially success- 
ful in discussing matters which have oc- 
casioned controversy. He is candid and 
temperate and more zealous for the precise 
truth than for mere denominational glory, 
one natural result of which is that the de- 
nomination presents a better appearance to 
the reader than if he had written less guard- 
edly. We differ from the implication of 
his remark that ‘‘ insistence on immersion 
as the only allowable form of baptism 
should not be omitted from an enumera- 
tion of Baptist principles; neither should it 
have the prominent place that many oppo- 
nents are wont to give it.’’ We cannot see 
that Baptists possess any other strictly dis- 
tinctive principle but their doctrine of bap- 
tism. But, in spite of an utterance here or 
there to the contrary, the book is not un- 
duly sectarian and a denominational volume 
hardly could be written in a better spirit 
than that of the author. 

Here is another handbook for Bible 
classes. It is the Last of the Prophets 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 80 
cents], by Rev. J. Feather. It is a study of 
John’s life, character and teaching, based 
upon a careful examination of Scripture 
testimony and carefully and wisely made. 
It is written with some glow of manner and 
is a successful and useful little book,—— 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Love’s article on Women 
Keeping Silence in Churches, in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra of 1878, has been expanded into 
a little volume called St. Paul and Woman 
[75 cents]. It takes the view that Paul’s 
prohibition had to do with a custom and not 
a principle, and this idea is worked out at 
some length and with considerable effect. 
The style is good and the thought itself 
clear and vigorous.—Rev. Thomas Laurie, 
D. D., has written and the American Tract 
Society has brought out a book called As- 
syrian Echoes of the Word [$2.00] in which, 
without attempting to do the critical work 
of the expert Assyriologists, he has gathered 
and arranged conveniently a great deal of 
valuable critical and practical information. 
The book will throw much helpful light 
upon the Bible, and reveals the great ad- 
vance which has been made in archeology. 
The results of large study are embodied in 
the book and it has illustrations. It is not 
a connected narrative, but will serve well as 
a hand-book for reference. 

John Bunyan’s the Pilgrim’ s Progress and 
the Holy War [Each 75 cents] have been is- 
sued by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion in a neat, convenient form, clearly 
printed and well suited for easy and popular 
use. There areno illustrations, but the fa- 
miliar marginal notes are retained.—The 
same house also has sent out a second 
series of Dr. Alexander Whyte’s lectures 
in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 
on Bunyan Characters [$1.00]. They are 
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interesting and both spiritually and practi- 
cally suggestive-——Two more religious 
year-books are out. One is At Dawn of Day 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.75], com- 
piled by Jeanie A. B. Greenough. It offers 
a series of thoughts for the morning, a text 
from the Bible, a quotation from some 
author anda verse or two of suitable poetry. 
It makes an attractive and excellent book. 
——tThe other is Daily Messages from the 
King by His Messengers [Marcus Ward & Co. 
$1.00], in which are texts and quotations and 
poetry, but without any fixed rule except 
as to the text. This, too, is a tasteful and 
helpful little book. It is bound in lavender 
and gold,——Rev. Dr. Richard Newton’s 
Cyclopedia of Bible Illustrations [George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00], is a collection of 
similes, anecdotes and allegories appropri- 
ate to be used in illustrating spiritual 
truth, and well indexed. The book is a 
good one, although rather less striking 
than some others. No such volume is of 
much use to a person of active mind. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Alexandre Dumas’s Napoleon [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.50], which J. B, Larner has 
translated into English, never has appeared 
before in this country or, for that matter, 
in English. It has the great merits of brev- 
ity and terseness and it affords a very good 
general idea of the emperor’s career. It is 
not a work which ever would have won the 
great novelist his renown yet it illustrates 
some of the literary qualities which have 
rendered the author famous. It shows an 
insight into human nature and a power of 
picturesque and impressive narration such 
as only uncommon men possess. The origi- 
nal is said to be a remarkable example of 
choice French writing. The translator has 
sought to be as literal as possible but has 
not failed to make an excellent English 
book. 

The Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville 
[Macmillan & Co. $2.25], translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd, is uncommonly pleasant 
reading. The book opens with the year 
1818 and the narrative covers the next thirty 
years until the author had to leave France 
with the other members of his family and 
took refuge in England. He has told the 
story of his diversified, entertaining and at 
times amusing career very graphically. He 
served for many years and in many quarters 
of the world in the French navy and also 
traveled much and of course made the ac- 
quaintance of many people of note. He 
has a large fund of material available for 
such a book and he has used it freely and 
well. Politics, however, receive compara- 
tively little notice. 

General Francis A. Walker's contribution 
to The Great Commanders Series is General 
Harcock [D. Appleton & Co, $1.50], a fine 
portrait of whom is the frontispiece. It is 
a clear’, vivid, scholarly piece of work, pop- 
ular in form, appreciative and sympathetic 
without losing the poise of its judgment, 
and in every way a valuable book and a 
worthy member of the excellent series to 
which it belongs. 

The career of Sir Henry Layard [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents], the famous English 
explorer, diplomatist and archeologist has 
been summarized briefly by A. E. Lomax in 
a neat little volume. Sir Henry was not 
only an unusual man but one of rarely in- 
teresting and valuable services to his fellow- 
men. This book will serve well as a hand- 
book and contains all which many readers 
will care for about its hero.—The Flem- 
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ing H. Revell Company has published an 
appreciative and interesting biographical 
sketch of Reginald Heber [75 cents], Bishop 
of Calcutta, by Arthur Montefiore. It is 
well suited for Sunday school libraries. 
It is illustrated. 

STORIES. 

From the artistic point of view Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Who Was Lost and Is Found [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50] is to be commended 
highly as a powerful and finely sustained 
portrayal of several striking types of char- 
acter. But it is like some paintings, the 
painfulness of the subjects of which coun- 
terbalances largely the observer’s admira- 
tion of the painter’s skill. The reader is 
face to face from cover to cover with a 
shiftless and sullen or a keen and calculat- 
ing meanness which becomes cruel and even 
brutal, The loving and heroic self-sacrifice 
which is contrasted with it needs a very 
positive background, but the incredible is 
too nearly and too often reached in these 
pages. It is not a pleasant story, nor is 
it even wholly wise in its teaching, if it is to 
be understood as teaching a lesson.— aAs 
one feels on emerging from the shadow of 
a thunder cloud into the gay sunshine so 
one feels while reading Marguerite Bouvet’s 
My Lady (A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25] after 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story. My Ladyisa French 
idyl, graceful, pathetic, noble and inspiring. 
It is written charmingly and is full of sweet 
human sympathy and feeling. It is illus- 
trated beautifully by Helen M. Armstrong. 
It is sure to be a decided favorite.——The 
Adventures of Ferdinand Tomasso [Irving 
Co.], by Lehmos, is made up of letters sup- 
posed to have been written by a Spaniard 
shipwrecked in Mexico, who was there pre- 
vious to and during the invasion of that 
country by his own people in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Whether they 
are real letters or some author, after a study 
of Prescott’s histories, has composed them 
in the form of ancient letters is not definitely 
clear, but of course the former is very im- 
probable. They are fairly well written and 
quite graphic. 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s The Parasite [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.00] is a slight and not spe- 
cially agreeable story, hardly more than an 
outline sketch. It depicts the evil and dan- 
gerous possibilities of hypnotism, It is 
fairly well done but can add nothing to the 
author’s reputation.——The Last Cruise of 
the Spitfire [Merriam Co, $1 25], by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, is one of the ordinary 
stories of adventure intended for the boys 
to read. It is crude and sensational yet 
not specially objectionable and moderately 
entertaining. Yet itis by no means one of 
the best in its class.—— Adventures in Fairy- 
land [Collins Press Corporation. $1.00], by 
D. H. Brewer, is a collection of pleasant 
fancies written out in an agreeable style 
and making an attractive and interesting 
little book which the younger children will 
enjoy. It is illustrated. 

Two stories dealing with Indian life are 
sent us. One is by Arthur Paterson and 
is called The Daughter of the Nez Percés 
[George Gottsberger Peck. $1.00]. It is 
founded upon facts in the career of the 
well-known chief, Joseph, and affords a 
very graphic and valuable picture of Indian 
ways, of warfare between the Indians and 
the whites, and of many incidental matters 
which are of public significance. All inter- 
ested in the Indian problem should read it. 
—tThe other is Oowikapun or How the 
Gospel Reuched the Nelson River Indians 
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{Hunt & Eaton. $1.00], by E. E. Young, 
It is a story of Indian and missionary life 
and labor. Itis well told and has a strongly 
religious tone throughout.—JIn Fair Sile- 
sia and The Shepherd’s Family [Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication. Each 60 
cents] have been translated by Mary FE. 
Ireland from the German of Gustav Nie 
ritz, They are simple, agreeable stories of 
chiefly humble life and have a strong and 
enjoyable German flavor as well as a natu- 
ral and healthful piety which perhaps is 
brought into the foreground more than by 
most modern American writers yet which is 
free from cant and sentimentalism. 

Frank Harris, author of Elder Conklin 
and Other Stories [Macmillan & Co. $1.25}, 
is an Englishman but he bas caught and 
reproduced the tone and temper of life in 
our Western States with considerable suc- 
cess. An acute critic can see here or there 
signs that he is not a native American or 
thoroughly acclimatized here, yet his sto- 
ries are reasonably true to facts and of 
much spirit and power of entertainment. 
—tThe boys, and their fathers also, will 
relish W. J. Henderson’s Sea Yarns for 
Boys (Harper & Bros, $1.25], They pur- 
port to be tales told by an old salt to a 
couple of eager youngsters and they blend 
fact and fiction in a most engaging fashion. 
They are real sailors’ stories and not sim- 
ply good imitations. The last one is by no 
means as good as the others but all except 
that one are first-rate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, who 
of course has met an uncommonly large 
number of famous and interesting people, 
has written several pleasant sketches about 
a number of them and called the book 
Chapters from Unwritten Memoirs [Harper 
& Bros. $2.00]. They are simple and chatty 
in style and contain just what everybody 
likes to hear or read about people of repute, 
largely personal items and descriptions 
which yet are not unbecomingly familiar 
or gossipy. Itis sure to be a popular vol- 
ume, and not only among literary readers, 
although most of those whom it descriles 
belonged to the literary world AnotkLer 
volume of reminiscences and agreeable ones, 
although of a very different character, is 
Poultney Bigelow’s The Borderland of Czur 
and Kaiser [Harper & Bros, $200]. It is 
made up from notes of experiences on each 
side of the Russo-German frontier. It is 
illustruted by Frederic Remington. Some, 
if not all, of its chapters have been printed, 
we believe, in Harper's Magazine. They are 
frank, spirited and entertaining, the records 
of what an intelligent American was able to 
see and do in circumstances always interest- 
ing and sometimes peculiarly so. It is a 
readable and instructive volume. 

Nine papers by the late George William 
Curtis make up a handsome book called 
Literary and Social Essays (Harper & 
Bros. $2.50]. They treat of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Hawtherne’s Works, Rachel, 
Thackeray in. America, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Longfellow, Holmes and Irving. They are 
discriminating in comment, fertile in sug- 
gestion and graceful and vigorous in style. 
—Mr. Parke Godwin has put togethe: 
under the title Commemorative Addresses 
[Harper & Bros, $1.75] several papers con- 
cerning George William Curtis, Edwin 
Booth, Louis Kossuth, John James Audu- 
bon and William Cullen Bryant read by 
him at different times before one or an- 
other society. They are judicious and in- 
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structive critiques and characterizations. 
——Another volume of The Story of the 
Nation’s Series is The Story of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem which is entitled 
The Crusades [G, P. Putnams Sons, $1.50). 
The book was begun by T. A. Archer and 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford acted as his colaborer. 
The Crusades proper are the only ones here 
considered and the serious, rather than the 
romantic, aspects of these unique expedi- 
tions are studied, The volume is of a high 
grade of excellence. It is illustrated. 

Up the Susquehanna [Hunt & Eaton. 
$1.00], by I. C. Pardoe contains a series 
of letters dealing with the scenery, history, 
etc., of the Susquehanna River, a favorite 
vacation resort of the writer. They are 
decidedly interesting.——Mr. William Bel- 
lamy has put a hundred riddles into verse 
and published them with the title, A Cen- 
tury of Charades [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00]. A key to the answers also is sup- 
plied which itself is sure to afford consider- 
able amusement and some difficulty.—— 
Mr. W. H. P. Phyffe has followed his Seven 
Thousand Words Often Mispronounced with 
a new book, Five Thousand Words Often 
Misspelled [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents]. 
As there is less room for differences of 
opinion about spelling than about pronun- 
ciation, the book is adapted to be useful, 
but why any one should care for it who has 
a modern dictionary—except possibly be- 
cause of its compactness—we do not see. 
——Mr. F. W. Bailey’s The Record of My 
Ancestry [New Haven, Ct. $2.00] is in- 
tended for use in genealogical study and is 
arranged systematically and conveniently 
for the record of family descent. There are 
openings for the insertion of photographs. 
It will do good practical service. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
issued a new enlarged and illustrated edi- 
tion of Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s Fagots for 
the Fireside [$1.25]. It describes one hun- 
dred and ‘fifty different games or otber 
amusements for the fireside or the social 
gathering. It isin the form of a narrative 
and already has proved very popular. 
Two more issues of the dainty and con- 
venient little Temple Shakespeare are 
Twelfth Night and All’s Well That Ends 
Well [Macmillan & Co. Each 45 cents]. 
Do not fail to examine this edition. 





NOTES. 
The Magazine of Art is to be enlarged 





again. 

— Thereare now about four hundred Sun- 
day newspapers in the United States. 

— The Illustrated Christian Weekly has 
been sold out to the Christian Work. 

— The Occident, a Presbyterian weekly 
journal of San Francisco, announces its sus- 
pension for one month in order to collect its 
dues. 

— Mr. Du Maurier has sold the original 

drawings illustrating Peter Ibbetson and 
Trilby for $7,500 in one lot. They have re- 
cently been exhibited in New York. 
The Youth’s Companion offers eleven 
prizes for original short stories, $500 for each 
of the two best, $250 for each of the four 
second best, and $100 for each of the five third 
best. 

—— The Art Amateur terms the late Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton ‘‘the most prominent art 
critic, next to Mr. Ruskin, of ourtime ” He 
was editor of the Por/folio from its founda- 
tion. 





Twenty copies of Dr. Dunning’s Con- 
gregationalists in America have been pur- 
chased by as many families in a single Ohio 
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Congregational church, that in Burton. A 
good record! 

— The University Magazine has changed 
its name to the Americ in University Magazine. 
A new inter-university magazine is also pro- 
posed. It is to be edited by J. S. Wood, 
Walter Camo and P. T. Austin, and to be 
called the Culumet. 

—— The government prosecution of Prince 
Sciarra for having sold some of his pictures 
to be removed from Italy is settled su'stan- 
tially in his favor. The verdict is that, al- 
though he must psy a trifling fine of $360, no 
indemnity pro; er is due from him to ube state. 

—— In view of the occasional mention of 
considerable prices paid to authors for their 
productions, the Cri ic bas been furnished the 
statement that Robert Treat Paine was paid 
$1,500 in 1795 for bis poem, The Iuventi n of 
Letters, and $1200 in 1797 for his poem, The 
Ruling Passion. 

— Dr. A. C. Thompson informs us that 
his new book, Protestant Missions, has a dif- 
ferent title from that of his earlier volume on 
a similar subject. Our statement that the 
two titles are the same was based upen an 
evidently incorrect record of thas of the ear- 
lier book, which was Foreign Missions 

—— The Gazette,a Chinese paper published 
in Peking, has appeared 1n its present form for 
as least a thousand years. It issues a daily 
edition of ‘“‘ cighteen pages, printed on oblong 
sheets of suft, ragged-edged paper, inclosed 
in yellow covers stitebed at the back.” It 
has a circulation of about ten thousand, and 
its contents are chiefly official statements and 
imperial edicts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co Boston. 
AN INTRODUCTION 10 THE VERSE OF TERENCE, By 
H. W. Hay'ev, Po. D. pp. 25. 35 cents 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF SONG: NO 1, 
Edited by Leo R. Lewis. pp. 92. 60 cents. 
D. CU. Heath & Co. Boston. 
STORIES OF OLD GREECE. By Emma M. Firth. 
pp. 108. 30 cents. 
Universalist Publishing House. 
THE LEIS(URE OF Gop, By J. C, Adams. 
$1.00 


Boston. 
pp. 233, 


A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE BOOK OF NUMBERs, By the Rev. R.A. Watson, 
D. VW. pp. 414. $1.50. 
THE BOOKS OF CBRONICLES. By Prof. W. H. Ben- 
nett. pp.464 $1.50. 
Maemilland& Co. New York. 
In THE LION’s MoutH. By Eleanor C. Price. pp. 


354. $1.50. 
THE MAGIC OAK TREE. By the late Lord Bra- 
bourne. pp. 173 75 cents. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
EPISODES FROM ANDREAS HOFER. By Octo Hoff- 
mann. Edited by O B Powell. pp. 96. 25 cents. 
Petit LIVRE D’ INSTRUCTION ET DE DIVERTISSE- 
MENT. Edited by Miss F. Saw, LL. A. pp. 64. 
20 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Fiske and others. pp. 526. $3.50. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE LITTLE Epicure. by Linda H. Larned. 
276. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York 
BUSINESS FORMS, CUSTOMS AND ACCOUNTS. 
seymour Eaton, pp.111. 50 cents, 
J B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
COLONIAL DAYSAND DAMES. By Anne H. Wharton. 
pp. 248. $1.25. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Philadelphia. 
THE ARGUMENT FOR ( BRISTIANITY. 
Lorimer, D. D. pp. 480 $2.00 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE KOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: 1893. Submitted 
by S. P. Langiey, Secretary. p}. 763. 
PAPER COVEKS, 
Howard Publishing Co. 
Sirk FRANCIS BACON’S CIPHER STORY. 
Owen, M.D. Book IV. pp. 200. 
MAGAZINES. 
December.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN.—MOwNT HOL- 
YOKE.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—CHARITIES REVibLW.— 
LEND A HAND. 
Jannary.—SCRIBNER’S.—C BH AUTAUQUAN.—POPULAR 
SCLENCE.—BIBLLOTHECA SACKA.—HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.—CKEASURY OF RELIGIOUS TROUGAT — 
FRANK LE&SLIE’8S.—ABBOT COURANT.—CASSELL’S. 
—ROMANCE. 


By John 
pp. 


By 


By Rev. G. C. 


Detroit. 
By O. W. 


What is thevlogy doing? Leaving the old 
arenas of degwmatics and fleeing to the per- 
sonal in Christi:nity, writing lives of Jesus 
and full of faith in personal force, crying in 
faith and affection,‘ Eece H.m»,’’ as it holds 
up a newly-drawn picture of the powerful bu- 
manity of the Son of God.—Brooks’s Essays 
and Addresses. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 28. 

The leader, Mrs. G. W. Brooks, read Ps. 107 
in convection with thoughts about the old 
year and the new. Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke 
of children’s mission bands. She had recently 
attended an annual church meeting in New 
Haven, where The Helpers, a band of boys, 
were represented upon the platform with the 
pastor and church officers, giving their report 
of what had. been done for foreign missions 
during the year, having given their attention 
to such interesting subjects as India, Africa 
avd the isles of the sea, showing that it is 
possible and practicable to enlist boys in this 
work and make of them real and enthusiastic 
helpers. A society of little girls in the same 
chureh, organized and directed by that effi- 
cient leader, Mrs. Burdett Hart, has furnished 
women for responsible positions in various 
departmeuts of church work. A succession 
of vhildren supplies constant material to be 
utilized for most valuable service in this 
cause, and under wise direction our boys and 
girls will readily carry on their meetings in 
orderly, even parliamentary, fashion, devel- 
oping motive and power too often allowed to 
lie dormant. 

It being suggested that probably many of 
those present had had the flame of their for- 
eign mission zeal kindled or fanned in mis- 
siou circles, all such were asked torise. The 
fact that some of the most devoted ones re- 
mained sitting caused smiles upon a few in- 
credulous faces until it was explained that 
their childhood antedated the existence of 
mission circles, and another testimony was 
added to the power of interested mothers in 
their own homes. 

Mrs. Kellogg spoke of Mrs. Doremus, who 
traced her missionary interest to the time 
when her mother took her, a little girl, to the 
home of Mrs. Isabella Graham; also of the 
need of much prayer for colleges and of 
the good which has been accomplished at Mt. 
Holyoke by small money gifts accompanied 
by fervent prayer, and of the open doors in 
answer to the prayers of past years. 

Miss Washburn read an extract from a let- 
ter from Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan, giving an 
account of ber mission Sunday school in the 
poorest part of the city. Miss Stanwvod read 
a letter from Mrs. Parmelee of Trebizond, in 
whicb she spoke of disappointment in the de- 
layed return of her daughter, Isabella, to take 
up missionary work, detained in this country 
by ill health. Mrs. Capron, who had known 
the daughter in the Moody Training School 
in Chicago, spoke earnestly of ber ability, in- 
dustry and devoted spirit, of her indefatiga- 
ble study of kindergarten, and of the result of 
overwork in her case as in many others, and 
from ber large mother heart commended the 
danghter to the loving Father’s care. 

Miss Child called attention to the new mis- 
sionaries who have gone out during the year, 
some under trying circumstances; to Turkey 
sufferiog from earthquakes and a disturbed 
condition of affairs; to South China where 
the black plague had broken out; to North 
China, the scene of conflict with Japan; to 
West Africa, where courage needs the sup- 
port of stroog faith; to Micronesia, where the 
isolation and long intervals between home 
letters always claim our sympathy. Miss 
Rice gave a word from Persia, and the vari- 
ous needs presented during the hour were 
from time to time borne to heaven upon the 
wiogs of prayer. 





<< 

What is love? I think the genuine article 
is wise, unselfish interest in other people’s 
wellare—interest in other lives than my own; 
it is to be happy in their happiness.—Charles 
G. Ames. 





The truth is, the ‘‘small craft’”’ of poetry in 
which we have indulged ourselves is not fitted 
for the voyage of immortality. We shall per- 
ish, and verily our works will follow us.— Whit- 
tier to Lucy Hooper. 





Sane Re FOE 


pe wscsatou. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The “ tender shoots” in the Soath promise 
a luxuriant growth, although their planting 
was somewhat by chance. 

We sbould think that the members of the 
West Newton Church, which so effectually 
shook off its heavy burden last Sunday, would 
leap for joy. Among the subscriptions were 
two of $1,000 each and several of $500. 

The New Eogland Church, Brooklyn, was 
well named, as its invincible Pilgrim spirit 
has shown. Its new building, while it affords 
remarkable accommodations for worship, 
offers equaliy good facilities for use as a 
parish house. 

The results of the use of the Australian 
ballot system in a Nebraska church commend 
at least its trial elsewhere. Many a church 
has sought long for a means of increasing the 
vote at its business meetings. 

Another church in Somerville, Mass., is 
reaching out for non-church-goers in a practi- 
cal way. Av open reading-room and a cordial 
greeting are ioexpensive and yet invaluable 
to meet the condi- 
tions surrounding 
many churebes. 

We are g'ad to 
record the names 
of several pastors 
who will partic- 
ipate in The Con- 
gregationalist’s 
Tour. A list of 
those who have 
expressed a desire 
togo, and of others 
who will probably 
decide togo,wou d 
make a large item 
for church pews. 

It is inspiring 
to note the im- 
mediate effect of 
the presence of a 
new leaderin 
some fields which 
have been pastor- 
less for many 
months or even 
years. We wish 
that discouraged 
churches which 
have looked long 
and thus far in 
vain for the com- 
ing pastor could 
have a share of 
this new life. 


——— 


TENDER SHOOTS DOWN SOUTH. 

A Congregational church was recognized in 
Lowell, N. U., Dec. 13. The church is among 
the colored people ina section where little is 
known of Congregationalism. The twenty- 
one mewbers came together nearly a year 
ago, proposing to form an African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church, purchased a lot of 
land and started to erect a house of worship. 
They called upon the bishop to lay the corver 
Stone, but he refused until a fee of ten dollars 
should have been paid to him personally, and 
he required that the property be deeded to 
the Zion connection. Most of tue members 
being poor and having only pariially paid for 
the land, they felt that these terms were op- 
pressive, 

About this time, hearing something of the 
Congregational polity, they procured a copy 
of Dr. Rov’s Manual and organized in accord 
with it and asked for recognition. The field 
Superint+ndent visited them and advised them 
with the above result. On the day of the 
council a delegation was present from a place 
a few miles distant where a new church was 
being started to get advice about their own 
matters 

Inthe city of Charlotte, also, there is a revolt 
against whatis regarded as the tyranny of the 
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bishop, which resulted in an independent 
organization of about 200 members. They 
have called as their pastor a former presiding 
elder of the Zion connection. The movement 
is but a few weeks old, but among the mem- 
bership there are over sixty heads of families 
and the Sunday school numbers over 125. In 
the course of a few months this body will ask 
for recognition as a Congregational cburch, 
and will probably be, from the start, self- 
supporting 

In Charlotte Rev. Mr. Kingbury has taken 
Mr. Pope’s place at the head of the movement 
to establish a Congregational church among 
the whites. They are in a growing part of 
the city, among the residences, and yet they 
are surrounded by a large factory population 
for whom they expect to do good work. At 
present they worship in a tent, but Mr. 
Kingbury hopes soon to begin the erection of 
a house of worship and a parsonage. 


Cc. Cc. C. 
THE PILGRIM SPIRIT IN BROOKLYN. 


The rebuilding of the New Englan4 Church 
edifice is a man:festation of the Pilgrim spirit 





which refuses to be daunted by discourage- 
ments. One year ago the building, which 
had just been improved at considerable ex- 
pense, was burned, a mortgage of long stand- 
ing weighed heavily, the insurance companies 
refused a fair settlement. financial depression 
was universal, the location seemed unfavor- 
able and propositions to disband were heard. 
The large additions to the membership, 200 in 
number, during the pastorate of Rev. Alex- 
ander Lewis, and bis willingness to lead and 
of the people to co-operate, silenced the sug- 
gestions, and a result of a year of loyal serv- 
ice and heroic self-sacrifice is the admirable 
building just dedicated. 

Though the old foundations and part of the 
old walls were used the house is entirely re- 
modeled, largely in accord with the plans of 
the pastor. A large Gothic window, nearly 
the full hight of the building, occunies the 
center of the front wall and on either side 
are the two main entrances. From the two 
vestibules stairs ascend to the galleries and 
doors open into the ladies’ parlor, a large 
room between the vestibules, attractively fur- 
nished, well lighted and provided with an 
old-fasbioued fireplace Below is a large 
basement for the kitchen aud st reroom. 

The auditorium is nearly square, with ris- 
ing floor well carpeted, curving pews and 





MAIN FLOOR AND GALLERIES, NEW ENGLAND CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
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richly tinted walls, and lighted from above as 
well as by colored windows. In the rear of 
the pulpit platform is a large organ and on 
either side small rooms for the pastor and 
choir. The galleries are unique and ideal. 
The first is convex, the second concave, both 
rising as they recede. When the rolling shut- 
ters, which appear partially lowered in the 
cut, are fully up, the seating capacity of the 
auditorium is increased from 600 to 1,100. 
Every seat is in sight of the pulpit and from 
the extreme corner the speaker’s words can 
be distinctly heard. The first gallery may be 
shut off and then forms a model Sunday school 
room. The space under the second gallery is 
also divided by shutters, making well lighted 
rooms for the primary and intermediate de- 
partments and for Bible classes. The second 
gallery and the rooms below, the main por- 
tion of the first gallery, the ladies’ parlor and 
the auditorium all have independent exits to 
the vestibule. 

The New England Church was organized in 
1851, and its former pastors have been Rev. 
Messrs. T. K. Beecher, D. D., L. W. Bacon, 
D. D., and J. A. Lockwood, all of whom par- 
ticipated in the 
dedication exer- 
cises, Which cov- 
ered four days. 
On the first even- 
ing, Dec. 17, there 
was a grand organ 
recital and a re- 
union of members 
and pastors. On 
the second day the 
subject was The 


Cburch in Rela- 
tion to the Munic- 
ipality. Mayor 


Schieren_ said 
where there is no 
church there is 
no wmubicipality. 
The latter pro- 
tects, the former 
elevates. The 
church encour- 
ages purity of 
heart and neigh- 
borly love; it 
should also 
nounce evil. 
Behrends 

marked that 
church as an 

Siastical orguniza- 
tion has nothing 
to do with the mu- 
nicipality. The 
municipality is responsible not to the churches 
but to the individual citizens. The church’s 
only relation to the municipality is that of the 
individual Christian. On the following days 
the topics were The Church in Relation to 
Sister Churches and Tne Church in Relation 
to Its Own Denomination. 

The meetings were remarkable in scope aud 
power, and many congratulations were ex- 
tended to the church and pastor, who is now 
in his fourth year’s pastorate. ADRIAN. 


de- 
Dr. 
re- 
the 


ADVANCE IN CLEVELAND. 

Congregational history makes rapidly in 
Cleveland. The twenty-first church was or- 
gavized by council Dec. 20, when the Lake- 
view Assembly of the Euclid Avenue Church 
became the Lakeview Church, with 115 mem- 
bers, 104 of whom brought letters from the 
mother church tev. A. B. Cristy, for several 
years the beloved pastor in Huson and re- 
cently from Albuquerque, N M., has teen 
installed as its pastor, and he 1s cordially 
welcomed as an able and experienced man 
and a strong addiiion to the Corgregatioual 
forces of the city and State. This is tie 
fourth c! urch which has been wisely located 
aud generuusly helped to independenc. |y 
the Euclid Avenue Church, uoder Rev Dr. 
H. M. Ladd’s aggressive leadership The 








—— 
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new church has a comiortable chapel, and 
$300 raised on the evening of the council pays 
all its debts. The outlook is promising for a 
rapid and substantial growth. 

The City Missionary Society has just com- 
pleted the purchase of a fine lot, 100 by 225 
feet, on Euclid Avenue, about two miles east 
of the city limits, and will build a chapel in 
the spring. The proceeds of the property of 
the old Free Church of Collamer will be used 
for the new enterprise, which is located in the 
heart of a new and growing residential dis- 
trict. 

Pilgrim Church rejoices in an auspicious 
opening of its work in the new building. 
During the first three weeks since the dedica- 
tion more than 10,000 people have attended 
the regular services, an average of 1,800 being 
present at each Sunday evening service. The 
Sunday school attendance has averaged over 
800. The institute work is getting well under 
way. Classes are already organized in pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, piano and vocal mu- 
sic. A Fine Arts Club has about fifty mem- 
bers and is led by Mr. C. F. Olney, whose 
beautiful private gallery is near the church. 
A Travel Club and a Literary Society are well 
attended. About 175 persons have joined the 
gymnasium classes, the women’s department 
of which is in charge of Dr. Delphine Hanna, 
who is director of the women’s gymnasium of 
Oberlin College. The reading and recreation 
rooms are well patronized, and the church 
finds that its new work is most cordially wel- 
comed in the community. 

Rev. E. E. Scovill, who has done faithful 
aod successful work for eight years at Union 
Cburch, resigns to accept a call to superin- 
tend the Congregational City Missionary So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, where he will begin work 
Feb. 1 and take charge of three new enter- 
prises. He will be greatly missed in Cleve- 
lund, 

Rev. M. L Berger, D. D., expects to join 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental tour. In the 
past five years he has built up Park Church 
from a small suburban mission to a self-sup- 
porting church, with a fine building costing 
$10,000 nearly all paid. FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


A FULL WEEK IN WASHINGTON. 

Three churches organized, two pastors in- 
stalled, 1,000 miles traveled is the record. 
These are quiet times, but we are not asleep. 
A little snowslide on Mt. Tacoma, with mists 
rising from its glaciers and gulches, only dis- 
cernible by a powerful glass, sufficed to cre- 
ate sensational stories of dangerous earth- 
quakes and perilous eruptions from the silent 
summit clad in unmeasured depth of spotless 
snow, and the slumping of some made land, 
which slid into deep water at low tide, has 
warmed the wires with dispatches touching 
Tacoma’s instability. One must go abroad, 
however, to find such tales. Everything that 
God made is still intact, but the filled-in 
gravel has made way for better wharfage and 
far more ample conveniences, which will soon 
prove a blessing to the rapidly increasing 
commerce and already large Oriental trade. 
The Chinese war has given new impetus to 
exports, and vessels go laden to the water’s 
edge, yet leaving piles of merchandise waiting 
for shipment in the crowded warehouses. 

At Walla Walla, Dec. 11, Rev. E. L. Smith, 
after a year of service, was installed pastor, 
and the church enters upon a promising ca- 
reer, The Sunday Evening Club fills the 
house each Sunday, three mission stations are 
maintained and the crowded edifice is likely 
to give way toa new building. This is the 
first church organized in the territory in 1865, 
twelve years later there were only four, today 
there are 120. Mr. Smith is one of the Yale 
Band. 

In close relationship of service on this field 
is President Penrose of Whitman College, 
also of the Yale Band, who has entered upon 
the presidency of this historic institution 
with great vigor and success. The interest 
already developed in the community is great, 
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even enthusiastic, and the realization of gen- 
erous subscriptions to the coming endowment 
of $200,000 is evidently near. The president 
is planning a visit East early in the year, 
when friends of Whitman will have the oppor- 
tunity to aid in this critical hour of the insti- 
tution’s deliverance, 

Two hundred miles or more to the north is 
Spokane. There in presence of a large assem- 
bly the beloved Dr. F. B. Cherington was re- 
cently installed over the Westminster Church. 
He has welded the elements into a homoge- 
neous unit, after nine months of efficient 
service, during which he has made an envia- 
ble mark upon the community. Thbus the 
leading churches are giving object lessons in 
the good old way of installation, which it is 
hoped the néwer churches will emulate. In 
many points this extreme Northwest is far 
more Eastern than the less remote West. 
Congregationalism certainly roots well in 
Washington soil. L. H. H. 


STABILITY IN WESTERN [IMICHIGAN. 


The past year has been prosperous for the 
churches in the western part of the State. In 
spite of the hard times, there has been no 
weakening of the churches generally, and the 
gains in membership will probably equal 
those of last year, the largest of any. Few 
churches have been organized and no new 
work has been attempted by the H. M.S, but 
the fields have been strongly manned and 
there are fewer vacancies than for many 
years. The salaries of the ministers are 
probably as low as they have been for thirty 
years, and the home missionaries receive from 
$300 to $600, often including a parsonage. 
The Missionary Society has effected a re- 
trenchment of $8,000 in two years. The large 
city churches, so long vacant, are now pearly 
all capably filled. Lansing is rejoicing in its 
successful raid into New York, and Rev. 
Clarence Swift has met with a warm recep- 
tion by his people. Saginaw has found a 
worthy successor to Dr. Wallace in Rev. 
W.L Knight of Cleveland. Kalamazoo, hav- 
ing welcomed one of the brightest preachers 
that the Presbyterians have recently trained, 
looks forward to prosperous years under Rev. 
T. E. Barr. Port Huron, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Thomas Chalmers, is enlarging 
its borders, and Greenville is enjoying pros- 
perous times with Rev.J.M. Hyde. The people 
of Jackson rejoice that Rev. W. E. Strong of 
Beverly, Mass., will lead them in regaining 
their old prosperity, and under Dr. Fairfield’s 
temporary ministrations they have become 
united and of good courage. The resignation 
of Rev. J. R. Reitzel leaves Owosso search- 
ing for the right man to carry on the work in 
that thriving town. Rev. Joel Martin, with 
a joint commission from the State H. M. 8. 
and the 8. S. and Publishing Society, is doing 
excellent work for the Northern Peninsula, 
which contains one-eleventh of the popula- 
tion of Michigan. D. F. B. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Mass.—The Berkshire Club had an attendance of 
nearly eighty at its last meeting, commemorative 
of Forefathers’ Day. Pres. Franklin Carter, Rev. 
Dr. John Bascom and Professor Woodbridge, all of 
Williams College, and others, spoke of the Pilgrims. 


O.—The Cleveland Club observed Forefathers’ 
Day appropriately Dec.19. Toasts were given on a 
number of subjects which emphasized different 
characteristics of the Pilgrims. The special fea- 
tures of the meeting were the program arranged 
and worded after the antique form and the old-time 
music by a choir and orchestra. The banquet was 
after the old-fashioned New England style, and 
more than 350 persons were present. 


InD.—The Forefathers’ Day banquet of the In- 
dianapolis Club was held Dec 21. The hall was 
decorated with banging floral designs lettered for 
each New England State and the tables were named 
from the cities. A candle burned beside each plate 
in souvenir holders. There were 200 guests. Mr. 
M. E. Ingalls, president of the Big Four railway 
system, made the principal address on The Continu- 
ing Influence of the Puritan Idea in American Life. 
He was followed by ex-President Harrison, Judge 
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W.A. Wouds, Gov. Claude Matthews, Mayor C. A. 
Denny, Dr. W. B. Fletcher, President J. H. Smart 
of Purdue University and Mr. A. B. McGregory. 


ILL.—The Central Illinois Club was organized in 
Peoria, Dec. 21. At the inaugural banquet, to cele- 
brate Forefathers’ Day, Rev. Dr. A. F. Sherrill gave 
an address on The Pilgrim Fathers. The club will 
hold monthly meetings. The president is Mr. O. J. 
Bailey ; the secretary, Mr. L. F, Houghton. 


Mo.—The Springfield Club held its fourth annual 
meeting, Dec. 21, with an attendance of sixty. The 
subject was, Three Contributions to Our National 
Life—the Puritans, the Huguenots and the Cava- 
liers. 


NEB.—The Omaha Club, at its last meeting, Dec. 
21, listened to an address by Bishop Newman. A 
large congregation was present. 


KAN.—At the Topeka Club, Forefathers’ Day was 
observed Dec. 21. Dr. Linus Blakesley read a paper 
on The Influence of the Netherlands in the Making 
of America. Rev. H. D. Herr gave an address on 
The Puritan Sabbath and the Modern Sunday. 
Other addresses were also given. 


Wn.—The Puget Sound Club met in Seattle, Dec. 
19, to celebrate Forefathers’ Day. The speaker was 
Rev. Thomas Cooper, LL.D., of Plymouth, Eng., 
who spoke eloquently on Pilgrims Then and Now. 
A graceful tribute to the men of old, a discriminat- 
ing analysis of English ecclesiastical conditions of 
today, and strong words of hopefulness for the 
future of Nonconformity abroad and for American 
progress characterized the speech. 


CaL.—The San Francisco Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day, Dec. 21, about 100 persons attending. 
The theme was The Pilgrim Spirit of the Twentieth 
Century, Rev. Dr. H. N. Hoyt, the newly called 
pastor in Sacramento, being the principal speaker. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Koston.—Shaumut. During the two years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. W. E. Barton the church bas main- 
tained the free pew system. A library and reading- 
room have been sustained. The receipts, which are 
about the same as last year, represent $1,100 more 
of direct contributions from the congregation. 


SOMERVILLE.— Winter Hill, At the annual meet- 
ing encouraging reports were given of all the de- 
partments. The membership is 204, seventeen 
names having been added last year.— Franklin 
Street. The Young Men’s Guild offers special ad- 
vantages to young men in its reading-room, open 
every evening. Regular meetings are held twice 
monthly, at which current topics of the day are 
discussed. 


West NEWTON.—Second. Last Sunday morning 
the pastor, Dr. T. P. Prudden, called for subscrip- 
tions to cancel the $10,000 debt, which has been of 
long standing. Within an hour enough money was 
pledged, in addition to $900 left by the late Deacon 
R. W. Kendall, te provide for the whole debt, 


STONEHAM.—The New Year’s Clarion will be 
specially welcome in many homes this month. It 
bears a bright picture of a winter scene on its cover 
page, which gives it an unusually attractive ap- 
pearance. Its contents are appropriate to the 
season, bearing suggestions of hope and encourage- 
ment for the new year. 


Quincy.—A large congregation was present last 
Sunday evening at the dedication cf the new $8,000 
addition to the edifice. Rev. Edward Norton is the 
pastor. 

BoxBoro.—A happy company met last week to 
dedicate the bell recently given by Deacon Conant. 
Representatives of the various organizations of the 
church spoke pleasant words, and Rev. A. B, Pea- 
body, the pastor, offered the dedicatory prayer. 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. Rev. and Mrs. C. P. 
Mills will go on The Congregationalist’s tour in 
February. The pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
Austin Dodge of Shelburne, who is a member of 
this church.—Belleville. The Parish Visitor, 
the church paper, is taken by over 500 families, 
many of whom never hear a sermon. The pastor, 
Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, called on 437 families during 
1894, making in all 777 calls.——The Protestant 
churches unite during the Week of Prayer in union 
meetings, led by the pastors, at 3 P.M., at the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms. 

WORCESTER.—The evangelical churches have 
united in calling Dr. A. C, Dixon of Brooklyn to 
spend ten days in religious work, beginning Jau. 7. 
The meetings will be in Mechanics Hall. Union 
services have been held centrally and in groups, to 
deepen the spiritual interest. It is designed that 
the movement should be led by the pastors, rather 
than by an evangelist from abroad, and that the 
responsibility shall rest upon the churches. 
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SPENCER.—First. The Woman’s H. M. 8. held a 
‘tea meeting” recently. Miss D. E. Emerson spoke 
of the A. M.A. and addressed the Y. P.8.C. E.on 
the work among the negroes and mountain whites. 


WARREN.—The series of union meetings carried 
on for the last month by the Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches, under the leadership of Rev. 
J. H. Weber, has been signally successful, over 130 
persons having made a profession. Among the 
pleasant features of the work are the unity of the 
two churches and the willing service of the young 
people. 

Maine. 

NORRIDGEWOCK.—Revival meetings have led many 
persons to begin a new life. The pastor, Rev. J.A. 
Jones, has been assisted by Rev. T. P. Williams and 
others. 

New GLoucEsTER.—A parish fair netted about 
$275. Asa souvenir of the occasion a beautiful art 
album was given to the pastor’s wife. 

The meeting house in New Sharon has been re- 
shingled and painted.—tIn Phillips new carpets 
and other additions have made an improvement. 
The church in Temple has received a new Estey 
organ. Tbe women have formed a circle for the 
study of the literature of missions.——Eight beauti- 
ful memorial windows have been placed in the 
meeting house in Fryeburg. The Sunday evening 
services are interesting and well attended.—In 
Ellsworth lectures on social problems have inter- 
ested the people and called out large audiences 
Sunday evenings. 

New Hampshire. 


DEERFIELD.—The union meetings, conducted by 
Rev. N. A. Harriman, continued successfully for 
several weeks. About fifty persons have expressed 
a determination to live Christian lives. 

RiInDGE.—The church has received a legacy of 
$2,000 by the will of Otis Hubbard and his sister, 
Miss Mersylira Hubbard. The N.H. Bible Society 
also receives $500, and the C. H. M.S.and the Amer- 
ican Board $2,000 each, 


Rarely, if ever, have the pulpits of the State been 
so generally filled at the close of the year. 


Vermont, 


EAST HARDWICK.—Such a spiritual awakening 
has not been felt in this town for sixty years. The 
Baptist and Congregational churches united in a 
twelve days’ series of meetings, led by Kev. E. A. 
Whittier and Mr. Goodfellow. Nearly 100 persons 
have signed cards and desire to become members of 
the churches. All ages are represented among 
them and the majority are men. A union chorus 
added much to the power of the services. 

Rhode Island. 

PROUVIDENCE,—At the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 24, 
Rev. I. H. Larry gave a characteristic address on 
The Saloon and Shylockism.——Dr. A. E. Dunning 
continues tu supply the Pilgrim Charch.——The in- 
stitutional church and reform work are receiving 
considerable attention in the city this winter. 


Connecticut. 


BRIDGEPORT.—South, The pastorate of Dr. Frank 
Russell has begun prosperously. About sixty-five 
new members have been added during the first year. 
The congregations are large, and the money is ready 
for a fine new organ and other improvements. 
Mrs.8.J. Spear, formerly secretary of the Bridge- 
port Y. W.C. A., has served her first month as the 
pastor’s assistant, and the results are highly satis- 
factory. There is a large field of usefulness for 
such a helper in this as in most large churches. 
The practice of employing such assistance has not 
been common, but it seems likely to become so in 
the future. The First Church, Milford, also em- 
ploys in a similar way a lady who has charge of all 
musical work, including private lessons in some 
families of the church. 

NEW HAVEN.—Grand Avenue. The annual meet- 
ing held last week shows a membership of 690, a 
gain of thirty-eight during the year. Benevolences 
have amounted to $1,252.—- Davenport. A special 
New Year’s Christian Endeavor rally was held last 
Sunday evening, which brought together many of 
the earnest Endeavorers in the city to arouse an in- 
terest to start the new year hopefully. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

CARTHAGE.—For the first time in many years this 
church i8 out of the zero list of churches, having 
this past year given something to each of the six 
societies. The pastor, Rev. J. B. Felt, utilizes The 
Congregationalist Handbook in a unique manner 
by stamping the name of the church and its general 
notices on the back before distributing. 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth. The erection of a memo- 
rial building has been decided on, in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s arrival 
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in the city, which will occur in the fall of 1897. The 
house will contain a gymnasium, reading-room, 
library and Sunday school rooms. 


ALBANY.—Clinton Avenue. A new impetus has 
been given to the work by the coming of Rev. F. A. 
Strough. The meeting house has been thoroughly 
renovated and painted and the congregations have 
more than doubled. At its annual meeting the 
chureh adopted the creed and confession of faith 
of the National Council of 1883. 


GLOVERSVILLE.—Cottage prayer meetings are 
held every Thursday evening in preparation for 
the coming of Evangelist William Geil of Pennsyl- 
vania. By special count, Dec. 20, it was found that 
140 meetings were held with an attendance of about 
1,900. Reports from eighty-three meetings showed 
an average attendance of fourteen persons at each 
meeting. In the Congregational district twenty- 
four meetings had an average attendance of sixteen. 
Work upon the church edifice progresses rapidly. 
The decorators are now finishing the walls. The 
new mission school in the western part of the city 
has fifteen teachers and about 160 scholars. Every 
one of the latter received a Christmas gift. 


THE SOUTH. 
West Virginia. 


HUNTINGTON.—A three weeks’ series of union 
meetings, conducted by Mr. Schoolfield, recently 
closed. The Upera House has been crowded every 
night and many conversions are reported. Thir- 
teen persons have joined the First Church. 


Kentucky. 


NEWPORT.— York Street. The edifice was di.cov- 
ered to be on fire in early morning, Dec. 21. It was 
injured to the extent of $2,000. Electric wires are 
supposed to be the cause. This is the third time 
the church has suffered by fire. The loss is fully 
covered by insuranee. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

HAMILTON.—In this city of 20,000 people, about 
twenty-tive miles north of Cincinnati, there is no 
Congregational church. Kev. Mr. Mecklin has 
been laboring there in an unoccupied section, and 
as a result a society was organized, Dec. 18, that 
promises to develop into a church. 


MANSFIELD.—First. The seventh annual reunion 
and roll-call was held recently, at which 445 mem- 
bers responded orally to their names and fifty by 
letter. With 130 new members added during the 
past year, the membership has reached 718. Dr. 
J. W. Hubbell is pastor. 


WELLINGTON.—The Protective Association, under 
the active leadership of Rev. A. F. Skeele, has just 
closed its first year, during which it has enforced 
the local prohibitory law and conducted a cam- 
paign which resulted in sustaining the law by a 
vote of 418 to 178. 

Illinois. 

DE PuE.—Rev. George Marsh has been conduct- 
ing a series of meetings of great power for two 
weeks. About fifty persons have professed conver- 
sion and twenty-three have united with the church. 


CuHIcAGo.—Union. Under the pastorate of Rev. 
H. T. Sell the last four years have been especially 
successful. During the past year the seating ca- 
pacity of the building has been doubled, the andi- 
ence-room refurnished and rededicated and large 
additions made to the membership. It is already a 
strong church and its location insures a steady 
growth in the future. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The young people 
have completed the task of refurnishing the lecture- 
room. About 100 additional chairs have been pro- 
vided, which with new carpets and decorations 
have much improved the building. 


People’s cleared $250 by its annual Christmas 
sale. Seventy persons have united with the church 
since Rev. J. M. Lewis’s ministry began in 1893. 
The church is now undertaking new methods of in- 
dividual work, in systematic visitation, and a 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is being organ- 
ized. A large young people’s chorus has been 
formed and Professor Van Wie, an experienced 
teacher, is engaged for instruction. 


FAIRMOUNT.—Pastorless for about eight months, 
this church is happy in the coming of Rev. J. E. 
Butler. He leaves his former field in Michigan 
with regret, the church at first refusing to accept 
his resignation. His new church is united, and the 
building is one of the finest in the central part of 
the State. Its location in the city is also favorable 
to its growth. 

Michigan. 

HANCOCK,—The pastor, Rev. J. E. Reilly, has or- 
ganized a company of the Boys’ Brigade, over which 
the members are enthusiastic. The monthly church 
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paper of eight pages has a large subscription list. 
A home department has just been established in 
connection with the Bible school. 


Port Huron.—First. The past year has been 
one of unusual prosperity. Every seat in the house 
has been rented. The trustees have decided to 
adopt the free seat system the coming year. Of the 
155 persons added to the membership, 123 came on 
confession. A new parsonage has been erected 
costing $3,200. A Young Men’s Club of sixty-five 
and a Boys’ Brigade of seventy members have been 
organized.——Second, of fourteen members, was or- 
ganized, Dec. 23, as an outgrowth of one of the 
mission Sunday schools. 

Wisconsin. 

PALMYRA.—A new edifice, built. largely through 
the efforts of Rev. Richard Brown, has been dedi- 
cated free of debt. Rev.C. W. Camp, D. D., a for- 
mer pastor, preached the farewell sermon in the old 
building, Dr. G. H. Ide and Rey. Theodore Clifton 
preaching in the new house. 


WHITEWATER.—Reyvy. E. C. Barnard has completed 
his fifth year of service which has resulted prosper- 
ously. The old seat-renting plan has given way to 
freewill offerings with decidedly beneficial results. 
The parish is excellently organized for benevolent 
work, 


The Wisconsin H. M.S. is publishing a remarka- 
bly able and attractive monthly, entitled Our 
Church Life. While aiding the special work of the 
society, it also promotes the fellowship of the 
churches.—Evangelists Merrill and Ostrom, each 
with able helpers, are doing good evangelistic work 
in the State. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

NILES.—The meetings held recently resulted in 
about twenty-five hopeful conversions. Thirteen 
persons have already united with the church. Rev. 
Palmer Litts, the pastor, was assisted by Evangelist 
Tillitt. 


BucCKEYE.—The building has been made more 
attractive by recent improvements, paper for walls 
and ceiling being given by a young business man 
of Grinnell who spent his childhood in the com- 
munity. Rev. L. R, Fitch, the pastor, bas closed 
a series of meetings ip an adjoining neighborhood 
in which there were a number of hopeful conver- 
sions. 


MOVILLE.—Rev. W. A. Pottle, recently called to 
this pastorate, begins with a series of meetings, 
as a result of which seventeen persons, thirteen of 
them men, have united with the church and about 
twenty others have given their names as candidates 
for membership. Mr. Pottle has the privilege of 
spending part of his time in evangelistic work in 
neighboring parishes. 


Iowa City.—The manual for the new year con- 
tains a set of Congregational principles, a historical 
sketch of the church, organized in 1856, and other 
notices of local interest. The church has had 
twelve pastorates, and its membership is now over 
230. Rev. Dr. M. A. Bullock is the pastor. 


Eighteen Congregational churches have been or- 
ganized in Iowa during the year, the latest being 
in Burdette, Dec. 26. It is under the pastoral care 
of Rey. C, N. Lyman and was formed at the close of 
a series of meetings conducted by Evangelist Pack- 
ard. 

Minnesota. 

STEWARTVILLE.—Rev. M.H. Galer is invited to re- 
main another year. During his ministry an edifice 
costing $3,000 has been built and is now ready for 
dedication. 

MERRIAM PARK.—Olivet is making preparations 
under its new pastor, Rev. H. A. Risser, for evan- 
gelistic meetings to be conducted by Rev. E. F. 
Hartsough. The church has been embarrassed finan- 
cially and was pastorless for a few months, but 
hopes for large results from special efforts. 


ZUMBROTA.—A legacy of $5,000 has been paid to 
the H. M.S. from the estate of Mrs. T. P. Kellet. A 
legacy of $2,000 was paid a few years ago from a 
member of this same church. 


APPLETON.—Since the coming of Rev. H. G. 
Cooley twenty persons have united with the church. 
A Young Men’s Club has been formed to conduct 
the Sunday evening services. The Y. P. 8. C. E. 
has an increased membership of twenty, and the 
finances are greatly improved. Part of this work 
is due to a revival in which Evangelist Hartsough 
has had an influential part. 

Wi1TOKA.—Kev. H. L. Marsh of Winona has been 
invited to preach here occasionally, and the coming 
of an evangelist has been arranged. 

Forrest He1GHTs.—The church has called Rev. 
Richard Brown of Palmyra, Wis. Lots have been 
secured, and the church is figuring on plans for a 
building to cost about $5,000. 
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Nebraska. 

LincoLtn.—First. The Australian ballot system 
was adopted at the annual election. Nominating 
ballots were distributed at the Sunday services and 
the two persons receiving the greatest number of 
votes became the candidates. The formal vote cast 
was more than double the usual number. 

North Dakota. 

WIMBLEDON.—Rev. J. D. Whitelaw of Jamestown 
has just held a two weeks’ series of daily meetings 
of great interest. The church was only organized 
last summer, and has yet no house of worship. The 
community was thoroughly stirred. Superintend- 
ent Simmons received nine adults into membership, 
Dec. 23, as a result. 

HANKINSON.—Revy. G. S. Bascom and wife have 
been heartily received. They left the Dwight Church 
with debts all paid. A literary society has been 
formed, the Sunday school is growing and the Y. P. 
8S. C. E. is taking on new interest and life. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society recently gave a supper netting 
$29. 

WILLISTON.—Rev. W. J. Isaacs has built himself 
a house. The church is prospering and growing 
slowly, although there is a great deal to contend 
against. 

RosE VALLEY.—Father Totten is greatly encour- 
aged since his congregations have been larger of 
late. Recently nine or more persons confessed 
Christ publicly.- 

HILLsBoro.—Rey. H. B. Harrison is doing faith- 
ful and earnest work. The church has recently 
adopted resolutions calling upon all for earnest 
and Joyal service. 

South Dakota. 

Erwin.—The work of Miss E. K. Henry was of 
great interest. Twenty persons have already 
united with the church as a result. 

YANKTON.—The council of installation, Dec. 20, 
was of unusual interest. Rev. E M. Williams be- 
comes pastor after wide and useful experience 
In his coming from the East the church also 1s to 
be congratulated. 

BADGER.—Rev. Josiah Kidder, the pastor, has 
been ably assisted in special meetings by Rev. 
William Hardcastle. A large number of persons 
have made confession of Christ. 

Arizona. 

NOGALES.—Rev. J. H. Heald is giving “chalk 
talks’’ Sunday evenings. Once a month he preaches 
in Calabasas in the afternoon. His last regular 
appointment was filled by Mrs. Heald, and the pre- 
ceding month she preached with much acceptance 
in Nogales during the pastor’s absence. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FRanNcISCO—General Booth has just left 
after several days’ sojourn. Royal receptions were 
given him here and in Oakland. Thousands crowded 
into the Pavilion. He spoke with great power. 

Washington. 

SNOHOMISH.—This church is taking up work in 
the religiously destitute parts of the county. Two 
branches have been organized recently in commu- 
nities where there has never been regular preach- 
ing, and Sunday schools are connected with each. 
At Granite Falls fourteen persons have come into 
the new organization, five on confession. At Maple 
Hill, a country district, nine have united, six ou 
confession. Rev. William Harris divides bis time 
between the two fields as assistant pastor. 

SPOKANE.— Westminster. The tirst number of the 
Westminster Congregationalist, published monthly, 
appeariug as a holiday number, is appropriately de- 
voted to some extent to the events of the season. 
There is also a report of the recent installation of 
the pastor, Rev. F. B Cherington, D.D., besides 
other news notes relative to the church life and to 
educational fields elsewhere. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BICKFORD, L. F., formerly of Lake Charles College, to 
Pres. Ch., Poplar Bluff, Mo, Accepts, and bas begun 
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BROWN, Rich, -» Palmyra, Wis., to Forest Hts., Minn. 

BUTLEn, Jas. E., W heatland, Mich. Accepts call to 
Fairmount, Ina. 

[—e. Watson H., accepts call to Coliege Ch., 
Wheaton, > 

CHILDs, W Briegman, Mich., accepts call to Water- 
viiet and Coloma 

— RINSON, Ferd W., N. Walton, N.Y., to Candor. 

ept 
DREW. Frank L. .,Gann Valley, S D.,to Indianola, Neb. 
vent, "Thos. » formerly ot Pavilion Ch. +, Biddetfurd, 
,to Boound % h., Biddeford 

GAL ER, Mich H., Stew irtville, Minn., to Monmouth, 
S D., to Chambersburg, Mo., and to remain in Stew- 
artville 

GRAY, Dav. B.. Portland, Ore., to work under the City 
Missionary Society of that city. Accepts 

GRISBROOK, E. O, Barrie, Ont., to Worcester, Vt. 

HARRISON, Norm in, Chicago Seminary, to Second 
Ch., Onarga, [ll. Accepts 
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HODGDON, Thos. M., W. agg ,ct., to professorship 
in Marash College, Turkey. D es. 

HULBERT, Palmer §., asst. A. — Reformed Ch., 
New York City, N. w.; accepts call to Oak Park Ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ee . Hammond L., Gpcead Ch., Winona, Minn., 

supp! oecastonally in Witok: 
ore east, Alex. 8., to romain another year in Dead- 
wood, 8. D 

PAC KARD, N. Luther, Charles City, Io., to supply the 
church in'that city for a few weeks. Accept 

oe? Andrew O, Garnett, Kan., to Ft. Scott. 


c 

PIE ota L-! al Cromten. any to Rodman. N. Y. 

a © m. A , Pilgrim n Ch., Sioux City, Io., to Mo- 

ile, Accepts 

ROW LAND, Jno. H., to remain for the seventh year in 

ew London, Wis. 

UNGER, S. L,, Port Byron, IIL, to Freewater, Hildreth, 
Moline and Wilcox, Neb. Accepts. 

se ag Lawrence J., to permanent pastorate, 

ora, Accepts 

WOODWORTH, bas. L., to Sandford, Me. 

Urdinations and Installations. 

COOK, L. H., 0. Gowrie, Io., Dec. 27. Owmes Rev. 
E. R. Latham; other arts, Rev. Messrs. J. T. Blanch: 
ard, 8. D Horine, H. P. Dougiass, T. O. Douglass. 

DEMOTT, Geo. CG. o. and i., First Ch., Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., Dee. 1], Sermon, Rey. A. W. Dickens; other 

arts, Rev. Messrs. Jas. Deane, A. W. Wild, Benj. 


wift. 

FAIRLEY, Jas. A., o. and i., St. Paul’s Ch., Nutley, 
N.J., Dec. 27. Sermon, Prof. Win. Fairley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. B. F. Bradford, D.D., Edwin 
‘airley, 8. L. Loomis, L. we ae. 

HECKMAN, Sam. G..’0. Emanuel Ch., Water- 
town, N. Y., Dee. 29. Ser RR, Sec. Ethan Curtis; 
other arts, + neces. G. A. Shaw, Fred. Hebard, 
G. B. Stevens. D.I 

HYDE, Fred. S., 0. First Ch., Groton, Ct., Dec. 26. Ser- 
mon, Kev. E. G. agian other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. ¥. Burr, D.D., J. W. Bixler, 8. L. Blake, D.D., 
Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., A. J. McLeod. 

MARSTON, Percival F., o. Cambridge, N. Y., Dec. 19. 
Sermon, Prot. J. W. Churchill; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. V. House, J. B. Thrall. W. 8. Smart, D. D., 
=" KE. Davis, W. A. Warner, I. W. Ewan, F. A. Strough: 

NIMAN, Alford B., i, First Ch., Adams, Mass., 
oo 28. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D.; other 
arts, <4 Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., W. R. 
ampbell, W. V. W. Davis, D D., H. M. Tyler. 

SIMS Sw Me 0. big ce Ala., Dec. 17. 

SMART, F., Manchester, Vt., Dec. 12. Sermon, 
Rev. C. f Seymour; other 3 Rey. Messrs. A. C. 
Field, W. 8. a” -_ H. Peck, P. S. Pratt, M. L. 
Severance, W. A. ee. 

WILLIAMS, Pe 4 M. 1 Yankton, S.D., Dee. 20. Ser- 
mon. Rev. H. Whitney; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
M. W. Darling, wb. B. Nichols, Chas. Seccombe, W. H. 
Thrall, D. B. Scott, A. H. Chittenden, W. B. Hubbard. 

Resignations. 

BUSHEE, Wm. A., Wallingford, Vt. 

LAWRENCE, Geo. W., Brook field, Ct. 

NUTTING, Jno. K., Glenwood, Io., to take effect April. 

ROOT, Fred. S., Park Ch. Hartford, Ct. 

SCOVILL, Edgar E., Union Ch., Cleveland, O., to aec- 
cept superintendency of the Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society, Cincinnat 

Dismissions. 


SMITH, Chas. H., Windsor Ave. Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
Dee. 28. 


Churches Organized. 
BURDETTE, Io., Dec. 26. Twenty-six members. 
LOWELL, N. C., recognized Dec, 13. Twenty-one mem- 
bers. 
PORT HURON, Mich., Dec. 23. Fourteen members. 
Miscellaneous. 


ADAMS, J. E., Bangor, Me., has been seriously ill of 
late. His — is believed to be improved. 

= KEPT, Harry L., and wife, Marion, Mass., were 

en a welcome reception, Dec. 17. 

chink DeWitt 8., Salem, Mass. is among those who 
expect to join Zhe C ongreyationalist’s Oriental Tour. 

COYLE, Jonbn P., first «h,, Denver, Col., was given a 
— Dec. 14. All the Congrexational churches 

nd the pastors of other churches were invited, 

CRAW FORD, Robert, Deerfield, Wass. received many 
beautiful remeimbr neces from his friends on his nine- 
We ap egy which he celebrated in Clinton, Ct. 

FRASER, Jvo. G., Cleveland, O.,on account of ill health, 
oy been granted a month’ 8 —— ial vacation by the 
directors es! the Ohio H. M. 8., of which heis secretary. 

JOHNSON, Jno. R., of the class of "93, Hartford Semi- 
nary, has been elected president of Allen University, 
South Carolina. 

LONG, Luther K., Otsego, Mich., has fully recovered his 
health after a serious iliness. 

MOULTON, Jas. W., Middle Haddam, Ct., received from 
his parishioners on his birt oe many tokens of 
esteem, among them a gold wate 
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ENJOYMENTS OF OLD AGE. 


Carefully preserved bealth of body, a mind 
enriched by abundant and varied reading, a 
kindly spirit cherished and friendships of 
good wen cultivated, and an abiding trust in 
God may well cause one to look forward to 
old age not only without shrinking but with 
pleasant anticipation. Dr. George E. Ellis, 
who lately died at fourscore, wrote thus of 
his experience as an octogenarian a few 
months before his death: 


Not melancholy to me, as so many report 
it to be to them, are the retrospections of a 
lengthened lite. Vastly predominant over 
its sadnesses and its disappointments have 
been its multiplied and varied satisfactions. 
I have been privileged, personally, profes- 
sionally and socially, with the tavored fel- 
lowship of the wise and excellent, the dis- 
tinguisted and henored of this cenrury. 
In twilight reveries alone by my winter’s 
hearth, I musing!ly recall them as tbey pass 
illumined in shadowy outlines. M_ re faitb- 
fully even than do the tablets on which the 
acidulated sunbeams have stamped their 
lineaments in photography does memory 
keep the impress of tbeir full vitality, and 
even the intoning and cheer of their speech. 
Nor dees anv one appear in that shadowy 
procession whom I am not glad to see. 
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OBITUARY. 
HANNAH RICHARDSON WORRELL. 


(Written by her son in grateful and loving memory of 
her life and character.) 

In Centerville, Mass., on the afternoon of Nov. 26, 
1894, in the old home where she had been reared, where 
she was married, where all her children were born, 
and where she had passed a long and useful life, Mrs. 
Hannah R. Worrell, surrounded by loved ones, passed 
peacefully and triumphantly into the presence of her 
Saviour. 

Deathbed scenes are of necessity somber. A life ebb- 
ing away presents a condition profound and solemn to 
every thoughtful person. As the shadows lengthen 
and the twilight of dissolution hovers there comes a 
feeling of unspeakable anguish and to weep is solace. 
But the scenes at the dying bedside of this faithful 
servant of Christ are memorable for their joy and 
sweetness. Yet they were but the logical sequence of 
the life she had lived. The writer was summoned from 
the West by wire, and by special train from Boston 
reached his mothers’ bedside on Sunday, about noon, 
some twenty-seven hours before the spirit took its de- 
parture. He has said, and now repeats, if he had not 
before openly accepted Christ he would now deliber- 
ately take this step, not only because of what the gos- 
pel has done in and through the life of this mother, but 
because its power was so manifest in the closing hours 
as to present unimpeachable evidence of its genuine- 
ness and its ability to meet and fulfill all its promises. 

Mrs. Worrell was born Aug. 24, 1816. Her mother was 
Hannah Lewis of Centerville and her father John 
Richardson of Princeton, who, in the early years, 
through the financial reverses of his father and also 
through sickness, was obliged to cut short a course at 
Harvard College and became a school teacher. While 
in the prosecution of his profession he met and married 
Miss Lewis. The children of this union were seven 
—four boys and three girls. The boys followed the sea. 
The younger died away from home. Captain Jobn 
Richardson, a man of brilliant parts, sailed on a v»yage 
and was never after heard from. Messrs. Ephraim and 
Josiah were well-known foreign sea captains. They 
won no little reputation because of their strictly tem- 
perance habits. The latter brother, before the aye of 
steam, commanded the first clipper ship which crossed 
the Atlantic. He achieved large financial success, and 
was prominently mentioned in an article in Harper’s 
Monthly, a few years since,on The Early Sea Captains. 

The three girls, Asenath, Catharine and Hannah, grew 
up at home, industrious and frugal in habits,as girls had 
to bein those days. The elder of these sisters is now 
living at the advanced age of eighty-nine years. In 
those days each homestead kept sheep, the wool was 
manufactured into cloth and the mother made up the 
garments for the family. Dressmakers and tailors were 
an unknown quantity. Amid these environments of 
self-reliance the subject of this article was reared. It 
is not an exaggeration, neither is it indelicate, even for 
the writer, to say that she came from a splendid ances- 
try. Character will tell. It always has. It did in her 
ease. She had a marked individuality—gentie, yet 
strong, a self-respect and quiet dignity which brooked 
not the slightest trespassing. Possessing a generosity 
that was ample, no type of humanity so stirred her pro- 
test as that class known as “ respectable misers.’’ Giv- 
ing every one the privilege of their religious conviction, 
she, unshaken in hers, with loving and gracious persua- 
sion, would tell of the mighty Rock which had been 
through life her unfailing refuge. Always possessed of 
ambition, she in every way taught in the home the 
principle of “aiming bigh.”” For reading and study she 
had genuine enthusiasm, and prosecuted the latter long 
after her marriage. The writer, whose profes-ion is 
public speaking, for years has lookeo to her as prompt 
authority for “ points ” when hastily writing an article 
or preparing an address. It wil! not be a digression to 
say that while no person could possess a finer sense of 
honor yet one would have but a superficial and dwarfed 
estimate of her charac‘er to measure it by the rule of 
what men call “honor.” Her faith in and fellowship 
with Christ was the rich storehouse of her life. From 
this ample treasury there flowed honor, uprightness. 
Yes, but there flowed also that which went beyond and 
above the cold moralities of life, viz., charity, love, self- 
sacrifice and intense yearning to uplift, to help, to 
sweeten and brighten life for all with whom she came 
in contact. Such was her zeal for the missionary 
cause (which is only another name for civilization, as 
all great educators today acknowledge) that at any 
time she was willing to forego luxuries, even necessi- 
ties, that she might contribute the more. Frie1ds and 
neighbors who have lived beside her for a lifetime 
many of whom will read these words, in candor I ask! 
Is the picture overdrawn ? 

This was her character. Thus she impressed her fam- 
ily, the church, the community. Quibble as men may, 
and do, as to the power of the Christian faith to mold 
the life, the fact remains that character of this fiber is 
not found in the lives of those who turn their back upon 
the teaching of the Nazarene, and live either with in- 
difference to, or in open violation of, His commands. 
In early womanhood Miss Richardson gave her heart to 
Christ. It was an act of total surrender on her part. 
And through life it was her delight to recall the various 
incidents relative to this experience, which in later 
life was to be so severely tested. A few years after 
this event she married Mr. James Worrell, a young 
Enzlishman, who foliowed his brother, a clergyman, to 
America. Mr. Worrel), forthe most part, followed the 
sea. He never acquired wealth but by industry earned 
a good livelihood, was accounted one of the best read 
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men in the community and was very charming in con- 
versation. He was beloved by his intimates and re- 
spected by all. The children by this marriage were five 
—four boys and one girl. The latter died in infancy. 
Josiah died at the age of six; William and James were 
both lost at sea within little more than a year of each 
oth r. when about seventeen years old. The only re- 
maining sop, Elisha B. Worrell, resides with his family 
in Dorchester. 

Now « word on the closing of this eventful life. As 
the hours wore on, the writer read to her a chapter 
from the gospel of John, then a brief prayer and softiy 
we sang a hymn. She expressed her pleasure, then 
spoke of the dear ones she was so soon to meet. In re- 
ply to a question if it looked dark ahead, she answered, 
“ O,no! but bright—yes, beautiful, beautiful.” Asked if 
she really wished to leave us, she answered: “ You do 
not need me now, and I must go. But it will not be 
long when we will all be reunited.” Then softly she 
said, ‘The Saviour is present with me; He is leading 
the way and I must follow.” In a few hours sweet, 
precious mother had gone, leaving a legacy of ripened 
Christian character which, according to the Scriptures, 
will enrich those left behind, even to generations yet 
unvorn. O, the blessing of a godly ancestry! The 
peace of God rested upon her face in death as it had in 
life and seemed also to fill the house, The funeral 
service, which was on Nov. 28, was attended by a large 
concourse of people from the dear old village. Serviees 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. W. R. Josylin, and 
by the son’s pastor, Rev. W. H. Alibright of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Dorchester. 

Amid flowers and tears and peaceful benediction, we 
laid ner away till the Resurrection morn shall bring 
her forth radiant in immortal life, and vot only her, but 
all who accept Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, through whom, at the last, death and the grave 
are to be conquered, 

A life controiled by the Christian faith means high 
thinking aud right living. Asa man of affairs inthe very 
thick of the fight, as one who has seen much of life and 
of the passions which move and control mev,as one who 
has studied, to some extent, the influences which make 
for the uplifting and downfall of the individual and the 
family, we say, with all our heart: Thank God fora 
mother who taught reverence for the Sabbath and the 
house of Gud. Thank God for a mother who held up 
the oid Bible az the Word of God and trained us to take 
its precepts as the rule and guide of our life. Thank 
God for « mother who taught not that the chief end of 
life is worldly suecess or the honor of men (although 
these have properly their place), but that it is “to fear 
God and keep His commandments.” 

Such training makes law-abiding citizens, such train- 
ing mikes patriots, Such training makes men of heart 
and of couscience—men of strong moral fiber. And, 
lastly, such training develops successful men. Had I 
the ear of every young man in America, I would say, 
out of an experience that bas been large and from ob- 
servation which has been extensive, the men whose in- 
fluence is most being felt in the uplifting of the world, 
the men who are doing the most for philanthropy and 
educ+tion and for all that is einbodied in the one word, 
“civilization,” and the men who are making the largest 
all-round success, are not those who blaspheme and 
ridicule things sacred, are not those who trample on 
Bible and church and Sabbath, but, rather, they are the 
men of opposite belief, tender cies and character. 

It behooves those of us who know by personal expe- 
rience of the reality of conversion and the life of faith, 
of the joy of serving Christ, having tested and proved 
these things, to more and more show in the daily life 
their reality ; using talents, movey, opportunity, not as 
possessors but as trustees, who by and by are to render 
an account of our stewardship. How this drives out 
from the heart selfishness avarice, wrong ambitions 
and lifts a human lite up into the truest nobility—into 
a perfect manhood or womanhood! In this way our 
brothers and sisters who are strangers to the truth may 
hear through the life of some disciple the gentle voice 
of the Master calling, and, responding, doubt will 
be turned to knowledge, skepticism and indifference 
to acceptance and joyous belief. I am writing on 
a railway train en route from Chicago to Boston. We 
have already entered New Eng!and and the hills of old 
Massachusetts tower on the right hand and on the left. 
The sun shines warmly and the treetups scarcely stir 
in the silent atmosphere. The balm of May rather 
than the drear of December is upon the landscape. 
The valleys are peaceful. I think of the old home and 


the sacred memories which cluster there because of | 
} 


her who was its center and its life. Some passages 
from the Book she loved so well come to my mind as 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


a The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
? in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
INVOCATION. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 


Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 

Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; 

Thou that sittest between the cherubim, shine forth. 

Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 

Upon the Son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself. 
So shall we not go back from thee: 

Quicken thou us, and we will call upon thy name. 

Turn us again, O Lord of hosts; 

Cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved. 


HYSIN. (gg The congregation will sing, still standing.) 
The King of Love my Shepherd is. 


((\" The congregation will rise. ) 


(er Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER.—Ye were going astray like sheep; but are now returned unto the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls, 
Let us pray. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 


Almighty and most merciful Father, we have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep. We have followed too much the desires and devices of our own 
hearts. We have offended against thy holy laws. We have left undone the things 
which we ought to have done. We have done those things which we ought not to 
have done. And there is no health in us. But do thou, O Lord, be merciful to us 
sinners. Spare thou those, 0 God, who confess their faults. Restore thou those 
who are penitent; according to thy promises declared unto mankind in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, for his sake, that we may hereafter 
live a godly, righteous and sober life, to the glory of thy holy name. Amen. 


ANTHEM. 


(Choir.) (Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 
The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know. 
The Shepherd’s Love. 


Here follow responsive readings from John 10: 1-18, which are printed in full in the services as published 
in pamphlet form. 


RESPONSE. 


See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand.—CHERITH. 
The Shepherd's Joy. 
MINISTER.—And he spake unto them this parable, saying,— 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is 
lost, until he find it? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and 
his neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. I say unto you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine righteous per- 
sons, which need no repentance. 
HYTSIN. 





(er The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Hark, hark, my soul. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
| ANTHEM. 
PRAYER. (By the minister. Extempore prayer, followed by the Lord’s Prayer in unison.) 


| HYMN. (04 The congregation will rise and sing this or the following hymn.) 
| I was a wandering sheep.—LEBANON. 


(Choir.] (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


ALTERNATIVE HYMN. 


Saviour like a shepherd lead us. 


ADDRESS OR SERTFION. 


especiatiy appropriate: “When thou passest through | 


the waters, I wiil be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” 


Duri:g the autumn she said to the writer: “God has | 


called upon me to bear many heavy sorrows, but we 
read, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’ and I 
want to testify that so marvelously has He comforted 


and sustained me, and, knowing the sorrows were fora | 


purpose, I would not have had my life otherwise if I 
could”’ A few hours before the end she said, “ He can- 
hot err; He doeth all things well.” 

What faith! Whata life! What arecord! “Let me 
die the death of the righteous and let my last end be 
like his” “Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” 

God help all who openly before the world have taken 
a stand as Christians to lead faithful, fearless, consist- 


ent lives,as did this disciple, remembering such a life | 


Means the larger opportunity, the larger development, 
the iarger usefulness for time—for ete rnity. 


| CHANT. (Choir.) (May be omitted when so desired.) 

VENITE EXULTEMUS. 

PRAYER. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


(By the minister.) 


The Shepherd’s Care. 

| MINISTER AND PEOPLE REPEAT IN UNISON THE 23D PSALM. 
HYMN, (& The congregation will rise and sing.) 

| To thy pastures fair and large.—D1Jon. 

| BENEDICTION. (By the minister.) (§™ Congregation standing.) 


| Now the God of peace, who brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of 
| the sheep with the blood of the eternal covenant, even the Lord Jesus, make you 
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perfect in every good thing to do his will, working in us that which is well pleasing 
in his sight through Jesus Christ; to whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


(The amen may be sung as a response by the choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 ct. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. 


Subscription price, series of 1894-5, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * ist SERIES, 1-20 1—Thanksgiving. 2 —Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year, 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Meruorial Day. 15—Chiidren’s Sunday, 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God, 7—Days of Thy Youth. 


8—House of Our God. 11—Homeland. 12—Humility. 


13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsuiP, 17—“Abide with 


us.” 18—“Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—God be with us for the night is closing.” 


2d SERIES. 21—“f Am.” 22—"1 Am the Bread of Life.” 23-- I Am the Light of the World.” 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
TUE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AUORN. 


The address delivered on Founders’ Day at 
Mt. Holyoke College by Rev. W. E. Park, 
D.D., contained some interesting facts relat- 
ing to the origin of Harvard University and 
the general development of the educational 
system of this country. The early struggles 
of the infant college may well afford encour- 
agement to many a poor Western college 
striving against great odds. We give below 
a portion of Dr. Park’s paper: 


In October, 1636, a set of rustic legisla- 
tors, with some educated men among them, 
met upon the peninsula of Shawmut, now 
known as Boston. The resources of the 
colony were miserably limited. The three 
settlements of Plymouth, Salem and Boston 
did not contain 5,000 families; the space in 
which they dwelt, cleared from the prime- 
val forest, did not extend along thirty miles 
of seacoast, nor twenty milesinland. The 
poor settlers were about to commence a 
bloody and expensive war with the fiercest 
of the Indian tribes, and their poverty was 
such that metallic currency was almost un- 
known amongthem. They were in no con- 
dition to provide for higher public educa- 
tion before they had proved their ability to 
live, and almost any people would have 
said, ‘* Let us wait until we are over this 
extreme peril, richer and more united, be- 
fore we found acollege.’’ But our fathers 
laid the corner stone of education for a con- 
tinent by endowing an infant college with a 
sum equal to the expenses of the colonial 
government for a year. Upon the stained 
and dingy records of the General Court of 
Boston we find this item: ‘* Oct. 28, 1636: 
Today the court agreed to give 400 pounds 
toward a school or college, of which 200 
shall be paid next year eal 200 more when 
the work is finished. Considering the re- 
sources from which the college came this 
step was as bold and original as the annals 
of education can furnish. 

The splendid success and prestige of Har- 
vard University are apparent; her early 
struggles for life are almost forgotten. 
John Harvard’s gift of a theological library 
and 750 pounds—an immense sum for that 
day—stimulated all classes, and fer many 
years the college was sustained by the of- 
ferings of the poor. One donor contrib- 
uted a number of sheep, another nine shil- 
lings worth of cloth. The tables were 
stripped of their ornaments, and among the 
contributions we find spoons, fruit dishes 
and a “silver tipt jug.’? Farmers were 
urged to contribute one peck of wheat for 
each college student, ‘‘a most comfortable 
provision for diet,’’ says the quaint old ap 
peal. The tirst president, Henry Deenster, 
after rendering inestimable service to the 
college, was harshly dismissed from office 
because he doubted the necessity of infant 
baptism. Neglected and shamefully under- 
paid he died miserably poor. During the 
year 1669 both legislators and trustees were 
about ready to abandon the institution, but 
the citizens of Portsmouth, N. H., came to 
the rescue, declaring that “ the loud groans 
of the sinking college had come to their 
ears,” in consequence of which they prom- 
ised to contribute ‘‘ for the establishment of 
good literature, sixty pounds annually for 
seven years ensuing.’’ No Western college, 
gasping for life and dependent upon a pre- 
carious subscription paper, is now poorer 
than was Harvard during the first thirty 
years of its existence. But the self-denial 


which the colonists practiced in order to 
maintain the college kept her close to their 
hearts and she ascended to power with the 
community that grew around her. 

Other institutions now began to be formed 
upon the Harvard model, in the year 1700 
ten Connecticut pastors met at Branford 
and each one laid upon the table a few vol- 
umes which could ill be spared from his 
scant library, saying as he did s0, ‘'1 give 
these books for the founding of a college 
in the colony.’”’ The men who founded 
Yale College complained of the expense of 
sending their sons through the forests to 
Cambridge. Princeton and Columbia Col- 
leges, together with Brown University, 
were established within the next half- 
century. Dartmouth College, originally a 
school for the Indians at Lebanon, Ct., was 
moved after the extermination of the Con- 
necticut tribes to Northern New Hamp- 
shire in order to reach other Indians. Will- 
iams College was founded in 1793, not with- 
out strong remonstrance from ‘the faculty 
of Harvard, who claimed that the higher 
education of youths in the Bay State was 
their exclusive charge. Within 150 years 
after the founding of Harvard the Ameri- 
can collegiate system became general, de- 
veloping itself in magnificent State univer- 
sities and landed institutions. John Har- 
vard of Boston, with his donation of £750, 
and Leeland Sandford of California, with 
his endowment of $20,000,000 for a Pacific 
university, are two of the pillars upon 
which the arch of American education 
rests, 





GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
“WHY NOT SETTLE IN THE SOUTH?” 


A Georgia subscriber quotes:a recent state- 
ment in the Congregationalist that some disap- 
pointed Western emigrants are turning south- 
ward, whither ‘‘more would go if the polit- 
ical and social conditions were other than 
they are.’’ He says: 


I wondered what are the “‘ political and so- 
cial’? conditions objected to. In politics the 
Southern people are mainly Democratic, be- 
cause they are in a great measure producers 
and wish the markets of the world open to 
them. The combinations of capital are on 
the other side, the great object being to make 
the purchasing power of a dollar greater than 
it should be. Unless the flood gates of capi- 
tal should pour in here, I cannot see how 
the political complexion of the country can 
change... . 

The social condition of the South is all 
right except as between the races, and you 
know the Anglo-Saxon is not going to mix 
with Ham, Yet they are not more distinct 
than the communities of Italians, Hungari- 
ans, Russians and other nationalities settled 
with you. Your good people do not run wild 
in seeking social intercourse with them, or, 
indeed, with the small communities of Ham- 
ites with you, hence I wondered what the 
social condition is that your writer objected 
to. The honest workman, the farmer, the 
merchant, the learned professor are all wel- 
comed, The farmers especially we want, and 
if they could see the thrifty condition of that 
section of the country lying east of Albany, 
Ga., the magniticent crops, the sleek, well-fed 
horses and mules, the comfortable farmhouses 
and the absence of -mortgages, I think that 
the many acres still in the virgin forest would 
be settled on by the farmers of less hospitable 
climes; but it is only a question of time. Do 
send the writer of that paragraph out here. 
We will send him back a missionary, with 
eyes open and with a spirit devoid of sectional 
bias. R. H. 
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STUDENTS AND SERVICE, 


The paragraph in the Boston letter of Oct. 
25 headed Harvard Aroused is worth a sec- 
ond reading. It is a hopefal note and as- 
sures the country that Harvard University is 
pledged to a work of ministration along vari- 
ous lines of service. It is this spirit which 
we greatly desire to see in all the universities 
and colleges throughout the land. When the 
young men in our higher institutions, who are 
enjoying exceptional advantages for self-im- 
provement, regard all these privileges as @ 
call to service for others the social and polit- 
ical millennium will have dawned in America. 

Theie is another side to all this. The youth 
in our mills and following trades need to 
realize the dignity of labor, and dwell on the 
duties they owe to society rather than on the 
ofttimes imaginary obligations of society to 
them. When college bred men, believing in 
personal work, frequently of an exacting na- 
ture, give themselves to all forms of public 
service, the on-looking crowds have an object 
lesson in hard work which cannot be without 
its good effect. 

The spirit of lazy indifference, we are often 
told, is contagious. Why not the spirit of 
work as well? Our Lord said, ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and 1 work,’ There is 
sound sense and good philosophy in Hiram 
Golf’s plain conclusion, ‘‘I rather imagine 
if God kin work we needn’t be ashamed to 
follow the example.’”’ Let us teach our chil- 
dren the nobility of work, especially of work 
which includes in its helpfulness all those 
within our reach, the near and the far of an 
ever-widening circle. 

Let us keep before the young people in our 
schools and colleges the ‘ Ich dien’’ of the 
Germans, the “‘ Nublesse oblige ’’ of the French 
and the simple Saxon of our homes, ‘‘ Get that 
you may give.’ Soshall we feel the nobility of 
service, the compulsion of opportunity and the 
unselfishness of all acquirement in which the 
thought of getting is lost in the larger thought 
of giving. Let us not be content until in all 
centers of educational influence the dominant 
spirit shall be that of ministration to our 
age and generation. Surely both He who 
‘came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister’ and the world await such a widespread 
and intelligent ministration. A. Bs 'C, 





THERE ARE PASTORS AND PASTORS. 


Will you allow me to express my satisfac- 
tion in reading the article in The Congrega- 
tionalist uf Nov. 15 by Rev. C. H. Patton upon 
The Development of Benevolence in a Church. 
I have seen the value of the influence of a 
pastor upon the people. both in the use and 
the neglect of it. know of a church in 
Maine whose pastor so taught his people the 
sacred duty and privilege of giving that they 
never failed to be interested and to respond 
to any appeal he might make. The church 
became known for its generous giving, and 
wonder was often expressed as to where the 
money came from. 

In four pastors over the church of which I 
am a member I haye seen this difference. 
The tirst one gave his congregation frequent 
suggestions and instruction upon the subject 
of benevolence, and the contributions soon 
showed the effect upon the conscience of the 
hearers by a large increase. The second sel- 
dom referred to the subject except to an- 
nounce that the time for the pledges was 
come and to ask the people to be generous. 
There was a constant falling off in the gifts 
to the Lord. The next pastor did not preach 
on the subject and failed to awaken an inter- 
est, and the giving still declined. Following 
these came one who ignored the subject en- 
tirely, and it soon became necessary to pre- 
sent to the congregation the state of their 
depleted treasury and waning contributions. 
He called one of the officers of the church to 
that duty, under the plea that he could not 
approach the people upon a matter of so 
much delicacy. Mr. Patton is right—it is the 
spirit and work of the pastor that leads the 
ear to a higher and ever higher means of 


lessing. 8. 
— 


Courage is the sound health of a man’s 
nature.— Phillips Brooks. 








For hemorrhage, Pond’s Extract is unequaled. 
Weak imitations will not have the same effect. 


CAREFUL preparation of food is unavailing with- 
out the aid of a good cooking apparatus. The best 
cooks demand the best rangesand stoves. Miss Par- 
loa, who inaugurated the American Cooking School, 
always uses and recommends The Magee as the 
best. This is high praise from the highest author- 
ity on this subject. Equally high indorsement by 
those who have used them is given the Magee Kos- 
ton Heater Furnace, which, used either for hot air 
only or in combination with hot water, is guaran- 
teed to give perfect satisfaction if properly ar- 
ranged and used. 
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EDUOATION. 


—— The presidents of the colleges in Indi- 
ana have decided to prohibit intercollegiate 
football games. 

— The Massachusetts Historical Society 
receives $30,000 and the home of the late Rev. 
Dr. George E. Ellis from his estate, and the 
American Antiquarian Society $10,000. The 
residue of the estate is given to Harvard Uni- 
versity, but the proceeds from the bequest are 
prohibited from being used for the divinity 
school or theological department of the uni- 
versity. 

—— Massachusetts is fortunate in having, 
in a. ldition to its large and successful prepar- 
atory schools and academies, several home 
schools where boys and young men who need 
a quiet atmosphere and persoval oversight 
can fit for college or for active life. We have 
from time to time commended by name such 
institutions to parents and guardians, and we 
tane pleasure in calling specific attention to 
the Carleton School at Bradford, Mass. For 
ten years it has been furnishing to a little 
group of students year by year a broad and 
sym metrical training, and its patrons express 
hearty satisfaction with its spirit and method. 
Its equipment has been recently improved in 
many particulars. The head of the school, 
Dr. I. N. Carleton, well known in Congrega- 
tional circles and ranking high as an edu- 
cator, possesses to an unusual degree the 
power to stimulate in his pupils aspirations 
and ambitions, 

SEO EE SESE A ON 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Endeavorers in Louisville, Ky., sent a Christmas 
letter toeach of the 1,125 prisoners in the State 
prison. 


In connection with the Convention of Christian 
Workers at Syracuse, N.Y., a children’s meeting 
was arranged by the Junior superintendents. More 
than seven hundred boys and girls were present and 
were addressed by Kev. E. P. Hammond. 


Fitteen Endeavorers from the Floating Society of 
the United States man-of-war Charleston surprised 
the society at the Union Chapel, Yokohama, by at- 
tending their meeting. In return, several from the 
Yokohama society visited the vessel on the next 
Sunday afternoon and held services there. As a 
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result, eight of the men on board ship asked for 
prayers. 

The society in the First Church at Bridgeport, 
Ct., recognized Forefathers’ Day by taking as their 
subject for that week The Inspiration of Our His- 
tory. A stirring address was given by the pastor, 
Rev. C. R. Palmer, D. D.—The Queen’s Square So- 
ciety of Brighton, Eng., celebrated its anniversary 
by holding a service with the Sunday school, fol- 
lowed by a flower service, after which more than 
fifty bouquets were distributed at the workhouse 
and infirmary. 





THE EFFecT MAGICAL.—The most distressing and 
obstinate cough can be permanently cured by 
Adamson’s Botanic Congh Balsam. Its effect on 
the throat and lungs is magical, and the thousands 
of testimonials from grateful friends would con- 
vince the most skeptical. Sold by all druggists. 


THE LAW OF PROPORTION.—The most flagrant 
sin of the stupid is the sin against the law of pro- 
portion. It is most often revealed in their spending 
of money. The idea is very cleverly embodied in an 
advertisement of Paine’s Furniture Co. in another 
column. It is strictly true, as they claim, that 
many a woman wants a new chamber set today, yet 
thinks she cannot afford it, when in reality she can 
better afford it than half of the things she is buy- 
ing. The argument is thoroughly logical, and we 
commend it to our readers. 


Rheumatism 

Cannot be cured with liniments or other out- 
ward applications. The cause of the pains 
and aches is acid in the blood. Purify your 
blood and rheumatism will be cured. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the standard blood purifier, 
and Hood’s Sarsaparilla has permanently 
cured hundreds of cases of rheumatism. If 
you are suffering the tortures of rheumatism, 
do not delay but take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 


Hoed's ood ? S Sarsa- 





parill. 
“T suffered intensely ( 
with rheumatism, but ures 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has perfectly cured me.”” Harry G. Pirrarp, 
Winterville, Georgia. 





Hood’s Pills are band-made, and perfect in 
proportion and appearance. 25c. ber bex. 




















Read About It: 


























Keep things iv their right proportions; you can better afford a new chamber set 


than half of the things you purchase. 


For it means comfort every hour—not once a day or once a week or twice a month, 


but a dozen times in every day, at least. 
And comfort in every direction. 


It is not like a chair or a sofa that can be used 


in only one way. A good chamber set means the accession of half a dozen pieces of 
furniture, for the bureaus of our new sets of this winter practically combine a Cheval 
mirror, with a low, overhanging Toilet top and extra width drawers. 

To speak of the comfort of such a Set is to mention only one of its advantages, It 
conduces to order and economy in its operation; it makes your bedroom the most at- 
tractive apartment in the whole house; it ministers to your elbow convenience, and it gives 
you a new and superb dressing-glass in place of the small mirror in the old-time bureau. 

We are quoting lower prices on Mahogany Chamber Sets than in any previous 


winter for over fifty years. 


PAINE’S 


FURNITURE CO., 


4& CANAL STREET, BOSTON 
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PALESTINE IN PictTuREs has 
proved a great success. Orders 
for the FouRTH week éxceed those 


of any previous week, with indications that the 
demand will continue to increase. No lover of 
the Bible can afford to be without this illustrative 
work. ‘They are invaluable to the mother in the 
home and the teacher in the class. 
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PALESTINE IN PICTURES- “EARTHLY Foor. 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTUR 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. Pu BLISHED IN 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH RICE, 
TO SUBS( RIBERS OF THE CONG: 
ONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; 
SUBRCKIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME._IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. SERIES COMPLETE IN 24 PARTS. 


ce” More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive 
Parts about two weeks after ordering them. 





Illustrated Itinerary of The Congregation- 
alist’?s Tour, 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The year 1894 has passed into history. For 
the business world it has been a year of de- 
pression, liquidation, economies, but withal 
one of sound, conservative methods and liv- 
ing profits for the great majority. It has 
closed without giving many marked signs of 
encouragement, and yet there is a widespread 
hopefuluess observable in many quarters. 
It may fairly be said that the worst part of 
1894 was that previous to Aug. 1, since then 
there has been no more ground lost, and on 
the whole some gain has been made. If we 
may judge by the trend of bank clearings and 
returns of railroad earnings, the depth of the 
business depression was passed some months 
ago, or last midsummer. We can now wit- 
ness a moderate expansion, taking the coun- 
try as a whole. 

To the ~rage-earners the past year has 
brought its full share of the depression, with 
the lack of employment, the epochal strikes 
at and around Chicago and the reductions of 
wages. It is happily true that the new year 
witnesses a somewhat larger employment of 
labor than was the case one year ago. In 
New England the outlook is perhaps better 
than in some other sections. On the whole, 
it cannot be said that wages in this section 
have fallen in proportion to the decline in 
prices of commodities, or as profits of employ- 
ers have shrunk. The strikes of 1894 did not 
result to the benefit of the organized labor 
unions. That at Chicago and that of the coal 
miners are not fully understood as yet, as wit- 
ness the controversy over the report of the 
commission appointed to investigate the Pull- 
man strike. But the country feels that those 
great strikes were not altogether justified, 
and is satisfied with the manner of suppress- 
ing the accompanying lawlessness. The 
tendency of strikes is still to assume larger 
proportions, and 1894 has not developed a 
crisis which can be said to mark a culminat- 
ing point. 

The national legislation of the year has 
had a very disturbing influence. The tariff 
legislation was not concluded until the fall 
trade had opened, but wherever it has taken 
full effect the result has not been largely in- 
jurious to our home industry. The woolen 
goods trade is somewhat nervous still as the 
reduced duties on such goods take effect only 
on Jan. 1. It is a matter of some doubt as 
to how our home manufacturers will be able 
to meet the keener foreign competition in 
some lines of woolen goods. Other legislation 
at Washington was not so important, but the 
partial passage of a bill to permit modified 
railroad pooling holds out great encourage- 
ment to the vast railroad industry, while the 
reception of the Carlisle banking theories has 
not been very flattering to the author and 
warrants the conclusion that no legislation 
thereon is likely to pass. 

Government has labored at the great disad- 
vantage of a deficient revenue, and has been 
forced to increase the outstanding national 
bond indebtedness by $100,000,000. 

Railroad building’ in 1894 was the smallest 
in any year since the Civil War. Railroad 
bankruptcies were probably more numerous 
than in any year since the war. 

It was a year of terribly low prices. Wheat, 
cotton, iron, copper, wool and many other less 
important commodities sold at lower prices 
than ever before. The year ended with no 
marked improvement in prices. Stock ex- 
change prices for a few gilt-edged bonds and 
stocks are very high, but the average for the 
speculative list was very low as the old year 
went out. A poor corn crop in parts of the 
West has caused destitution among farmers. 
Low prices offset the advantage of a moder- 
ate yield of wheat and an enormous yield of 
cotton. 

European distrust of our securities has re- 
sulted in continued selling from that quarter 
and a large excéss of exports of gold, and the 
old year closed with a rather discouraging 
outlook for the home gold market. One 
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happy development of 1894 was a large in- 
crease in the production of gold. It is esti- 
mated that, the world’s output was about 
$175,000,000 in 1894, against $155,000,000 in 
1893—a large gain. And here the old year 
went out with many signs encouraging to a 
belief that 1895 would witness a still larger 
production. Perhaps no event of the past 
year possesses greater significance than the 
increased production of gold and the growth 
of interest in the gold mining business. 





‘“*EVERY one sees wae’ in newspapers, on 
fences, everywhere—' The name Glenwood means 
the best for cooking and heating.’ There is much 
contained in this little sentence. Its name is syn- 
onymous with perfection, and is a guarantee when 
it appears on a cooking range or heater that you 
have the best that long experience, skillful work- 
men and the best material can produce. The ar- 
rangement for draft is perfect, so that with a small 
quantity of fuel a sufficient volume of heat is gen- 
erated and evenly distributed, making a quick yet 
thorough baker.’’—Boston Household. 


LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Good 
nature in children is rare unless they are healthy. 
Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
This milk is so easily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. 


MESSRS. GILCHRIST & CO., whose announcement 
appears in another column of this paper, have just 
purchased the entire stock of Benjamin & Caspary, 
the noted cloak manufacturers, and are now offer- 
ing these fur garments at very low prices. All the 
garments in this sale are strictly new goods and 
were sold out entire by Benjamin & Caspary on ac- 
count of their intended removal from their present 
quarters in New York. 


THERE are a number, we might almost say a ma- 
jority, of the people who pass the office and vaults 
of the Security Safe Deposit Co., except those who 
use them, who are under the impression that this 
stronghold is for the use of corporations alone or 
perhaps some individuals with large incomes. This, 
however, is not the case, for, although the Security 
Safe Deposit Co. have these among their customers, 
they have constructed a large number of compart- 
ments for the use of individuals having few valua- 
bles and papers at a very moderate cost. Some idea 
of the security of the vaults can be understood 
when you think that the walls are made of four 
and one-half inch steel backed up with a layer of 
railroad iron, then another of brick, while the out- 
side is of slabs of beautiful Italian marble. This 
certainly is ‘‘security.” Every convenience has 
been arranged for their patrons, including special 
compartments for examination of papers, reading- 
room and library. There is also a department ex- 
clusively for ladies, with every convenience and 
protection desired. There is an unmistakable air 
of elegance, retinement and convenieuce, as well as 
of absolute security, in every department of this, 
the largest, Safe Deposit Co. in the world. 
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oo. Vhich would YOU 
, The Gold 


Nerves 


e 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 


Concentrated, 


Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for dc:-crip- 
tive pamphlet, 

«s How to Get a Free Sample,’”’ 

to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff ® Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton © New York City. 








‘PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


% GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received, 
BUPFALS SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N, 
E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE Wa DewourH, Pres. JOSIAH J EWBTT, Treas. Treas. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8083 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHARLES €E. CIBSON, 

45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS 


A SOLID 8% 


can be assured on ix surplus funds if properly in- 
vested in Municipal Warrants. A trial of our execep- 
tional facilities for handling them will convince you 
that Warrants are the cream of short time paper. 
Washington tmprovement Co., Bankers, 31 











Equitabie Building, Buston. 





During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


You doubtless wish 


estates, and individuals. 





Teast Go."’h ae 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND 










Estate of David A. Allen, Salem, O. + ++ $20.00 
Lewis E. Noyes, Abington.. ‘ 2.00 
C. F., Pawtucket, R.I.....-- 5.00 
Mrs M.N. Phelps, Foxboro 4.00 
A Friend, Boston........--- 2.00 
A Friend, Bethlehem, Ct. 2.00 
L. T. Kendall, Portland, M 2.00 
Eleanor R. Weeden, Colchester, Ct............ 2.00 
Estate of Lavinia Farnham, Winchester...... 5.00 
George H. Gilbert, Winchester..........-..-+- 5.00 
A Friend, Greenfie!d......-6..-+e cere cece cee eee 4.00 
A Friend, Henniker, N.H.........--++eeeeee eee 2.00 
A Friend, Andover......-..-- et seeeeeeeeeeer eens 2.00 
Mary E. Allen, Pequabock, Ct.........--++5++++ 9.00 
Annie M. Manning, Littleton, Ct.........-...-- 2.00 
From the late William Hyde, Ware...........- 10.00 
Mrs. A. K. Teele, Milton............005 eeeeeees 2.00 
Mrs. H.C. Brown, Winchendon...............+ 2.00 
A Friend, ASbford, Ct... .... eee cece cece eeeees 2.00 
A Friend, Providence, R.T..........-.+-0+ eeeee 2.00 
Rev. F. W. Bush, Bancroft, Mich...........-.-. 1.00 
A Friend, New Bedford......-....-. vas MOP 4on8 4.00 
L. P. Evans, Dover, M@........---s see eee veeee 2.00 
M. F. T., Brattleboro, Vt......-..-.6.-sseeeeeeee 2.00 
Albert E. Dean, Berkeley.........--..-0.eee000- 2.00 
R., New London, Ct.....-.- seeeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2.60 


If ‘friends in the East”’ are liberal, we can an- 
swer all such brave letters as this in the affirma- 
tive. But more contributions to this fund will be 


necessary : 


I have received the Congregationalist for several 

ears as the gift of kind friends in the East. I prize it 
highly, and, after reading, send it to a missionary in 
the Caroline Islands. I hesitate to ask for it another 

ear, but my salary is to be lower this year than ever 
before in a ministry of twenty-four years. I have to 
keep a team in a country where feed is scarce, and 
must keep a fire evenif coal is over $10 perton. If, in 
these hard times, the kind friends contribute enough 
to your Home Wissionary Fund, I should be very glad to 
receive the paper another year. With hearty thanks 
for the paper in the past, I am. 


oer 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases, Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 








The Century Magazine $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine...... +» 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly..... - 3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine 2.60 
Harper’s Weekly..... +» 3.26 

. Bazar.... . 3.26 
Public Opinion.......... 2.50 
Harper’s Young People. 1.60 
St. Nicholas........... -» 2.60 
OUP BRMRIS ONCB. 0.0. ccccicccccccccvscccccccecccccesce 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to toe pubheation itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 





WASHINGTON Excursions. — All expenses in- 
cluded, A series of personally conducted excur- 
sions to Washington, D.C., during the season of 
1894-95, designated particularly to accommodate the 
people of New England, will be operated via the 
Royal Blue Line. These excursions will cuver a 
period of seven days, and the rate of $23 from Kos- 
ton will include fare for the round trip, hotel ac- 
commodations in Washington, transfers and all 
necessary expenses. The next excursion will leave 
Boston Wednesday, Jan. 23, and other dates will be 
announced Jater. For information, tickets and cir- 
culars call on or address A. J. Simmons, New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent, 211 Washington St., Boston 


"CALIFORNIA an 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bostor 


CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guaraptee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 








Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana 
ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip Sleeping Car rate 
to nltorate points from Boston $8.00, from Chicago 


5.0 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ). the only tine through Sait 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


@. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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RENTERS 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Will consult their own interest by examining 
the vaults and accommodations which are offered 


*” SECURITY 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, Boston, 


New Vaults, Coupon Rooms, Read- 
ing and Toilet Rooms all on the street 
level. 


This company has, in order to afford 
greater security to its boxholders, demol- 
ished their old vault and substituted a new 
vault more than twice as large as the old 
one, situated on a level with the street, com- 
bining in its construction every improve- 
ment which modern science and inventive 
genius have been able to devise for the pro- 
tection of treasure. 

Extensive coupon rooms, a reading room 
and toilet rooms are also on the street level. 
A luxuriously furnished department has been 
prepared for the use of ladies who rent safe 
deposit boxes. 
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| [FORNIA' Ss 


Route meals served in 


Tourist Tickets Dining Cars. 
| Palace Drawing- 


| Room Sleeping Cars 


V ERY Low RAT ES | and Tourist Sleepers 


taking in all principal points of interest and | 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. | are run through to 


Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets | San, Francisco with= 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. = 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent,| out change, leaving 


Chicago, if you mention this publication. r r r 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 








ON SALE AT 
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Notices and Societies. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, $to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon < Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Rwett, Publishing and Furcneens Agent. Office in 
oat York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

m St. 





WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
fies Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicage office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y.M.G.A Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socl- 
gETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and ucation 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E,. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Copgreantenal House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each ehurch one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1843, page 62. Oare, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States" (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the porpees Ministerial Relief. as 
provided in the resolution of the National Councii the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. (Careful attention will be given to eo 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Books for 
the clergy, Christian workers and readers. Library incor- 
porated in 1864, and contains 16,000 volumes, together 
with a reading-room, having 100 periodicals. Open 
daily from 9A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Its circulation of books 
has extended to more than fiye hundred towns and vil- 
lages in twelve different States. A church becomes a 
perpetual member, whereby all of its pastors forever 
may use the library, and draw books gratis, at $100, A 
life member pays #50, and has the same privileges for 
life. Anuual membership, %5, Donations and bequests 
solicited for the purchase of books and to increase the 
usefulness of the library They may be sent tothe Rev, 
Luther Farnham, Secretary,# Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., the place of the library, and they will be 
duly acknowledged. 

HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, President. 
Mr. WILLIAM B. GARRITT, Treasurer. 





“SUN PASTE STOVE PULISH” 
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Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morsr Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsn.” 


Subscribers’ ( Column. 











Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line). cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Good Board can be secured witha Northern family, 
in pleasant, healthful location, For particulars and ref- 
erences, address Box 14, Henderson, N. C. 


Wanted at the New Second Congregational Church, 
Norway, Me , a good second-hand pipe organ, 2 manuals, 
with from 24 to 30 registers, State age and maker. All 
communications addressed to Dr. B. F. Bradbury or 
Mrs. H. L. Horne, musical committee. 





The The committee appointed by 
/ the National Council to pre- 
ye) War pare a new Form of Admis- 

N E W sion have reported, and their 

F z f we ma Ac owes is a 
printe n convenient form 

orm 0 - ” 8 pp. ——*, No. 7 of 
Admission | = oo onalist Leaflet 
Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 
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The “Index to Chimneys ” 


tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it— 
write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 


W.L, DoucLas 
$3 SHO 1S THE BEST. 


FIT FOR AKING. 
> 5S 


. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4 $350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO, 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SoLEs, 
$2. WORKI W 
$29" aa MINGMENS, : 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
pears. 
BEST DONGO 



























Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


Allour shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsu ° 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 








Leave 
Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 


are easy to get, and cost uo 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere, Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 














Three packets choice flower 

SEEDS FREE! seeds, worth 30 cents, in- 
® ciuding a packet of the best 

mixed Pansy seeds in the world, free to all who did not 


try them last year and who send 4 cents in stamps for 
my Seed and Plant Catalogue before Jan. 15th. 


W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, 
Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 





Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





The Burlington Plan 
of Church Work. 


A pamphlet giving’special details regarding organ- 
ized church work according to what is known as 
the“ Burlington Plan” will be sent to any one in- 
terested on receipt of a two-cent stamp. It covers 
District Visiting Sunday Evening Service Club, 
Mid-week Meetings, etc. It will be useful to any 
church planning for more aggressive work. Address 


Rev. F. F. LEWIS, Burlington, Vt. 
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EIGHTH 
Annual Issue 


NOW READY. 
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68 Pages. 


The Handbook for 1895 incorporates all the 
best features of the seven previous annual 
editions and adds several new and valuable 
pages, notably Topics for Missionary Meet- 
ings, planned to cover a wide and interesting 
field of effort and divided into sub-topics that 
will be of great service in increasing the num- 
ber of participants in the meetings, con- 
densed information about the denomination— 
its history. principles, the leading events of 
the last 250 years and its attitude toward 
other branches of the church. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of sub- 
dividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again, and 
with greater care. 


Contents of 1895 Handbook. 


1. Daily Bible Readings. 
2. Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with sub-di- 
visions. 

3. Week of Prayer Topics. 

4. Communion Topics. 

5. Missionary Meeting Topics. 

6. candey School Lessons. 

7. Y. P. S.C. E. Topics. 

8. Congregational Statistics. 

9. Our Churches Abroad. 

10. General Religious Statistics. 

11. S. S. and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 

12. Our Benevolent Societies. 

13. Y. M.C. A. Statistics. 

14. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

15. Calendar of Meetings for 1895. 

16. Missionary Statistics. 

17. Creed of 1883. 

18. The New Form of Admission. 

19. Dates of Congregationalism. 
20. Interestin eet Facts. 
21. For What Does ngregationalism Stand ? 
22. A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 
23. Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


The Handbook Series. 

Issued quarterly, 15 cts. per year; 4 cts. per copy. 

Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, 
Forward Movements; No. 3, Organized Work for 
Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, 
(ready April), Organized Work for Women and 
Girls; 7 and 8, to be announced. 


i" 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _49 
Singie copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE DOOTOR’S SUNDAY. 


We are glad to find in the Mussachusetts 
Medical Journal the following contribution by 
F.W. ‘A. It shows that one member of a hard 
worked, invaluable profession has not for- 
gotten that Sunday has its claims upon him, 
and its reflex value for his patients: 


The doctor’s Sunday should be, so far as 
possible, a day of rest and recreation, and a 
little care may easily make it such. His 
patients co-operating for mutual benefit, 
its work may be done at his convenience 
and the greatest leisure thus obtained. 
Individual tastes and environment will de- 
termine methods, but with a single aim— 
recuperation, It were well, perhaps, to com- 
mence the day with a bath, and, when 
practicable, out of doors. . . Breakfast 
over, urgent calls should be made, and a good 
sermon will next be in order. Although, 
in our opinion, mere church-going is about 
the least of religious duties, yet we esteem 
it a privilege no physician can profitably 
forego. Then, while the children are at 
Sunday school, stray patients may be at- 
tended to and preparation made for the 
day’s outing. 

in the early afternoon, dismissing all care, 
taking his family, and not omitting a sub- 
stantial lunch, the good doctor may drive 
to a shady nook and there enjoy the inno- 
cent delights afforded by the occasion. . . . 
Field and flower, wood and bird, water 
and fish are all pregnant with healtbful 
enjoyments, and, as with us, conscience 
approving, none need be rejected. The 
weather forbidding, the attractions of the 
fireside are presented and not to be ignored. 

A gentle snooze in a retired chamber, a 
frolic with the little ones, a quiet con- 
versation with the better half, the renewal 
of old vows and the formation of new plans, 
are both pleasant and profitable, and will 
make the doctor a broader and better man. 
The last of the afternoon may be devoted to 
such patients, both out and in, as cannot 
be put off and the evening given to pursuits 
intellectual, moral or religious. . . . 

To preserve ‘‘asound mind in a sound 
body,’’ occasional, if not constant, change 
is necessary; and a seventh of the week 
spent along the line indicated will, in our 
opinion, conduce to the welfare of both the 
physician and his patients. 












You can't 
reath 


what you strive for, in 
house- work without 
Pearline. If you do only 
what you can easily, 
your / work suf- 
fers; if |/ J you do all 
that you Was should, you 
suffer / yourself. 


Pearline takes your washin 
and cleaning on its own sineek 
ders, It does it thoroughly, 
cheaply, quickly and safely, 
If you want easy housework, 
you will want Pearline every- 


where in the house. 
Beware of imitations, 257 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
Tarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 
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CARD 


ABOUT 


CLOAKS. 


The entire stock of Benjamin & Caspary, 
noted cloak-makers of Paris, Berlin and 
New York, is NOW IN OUR POSSESSION, 
and meeting with eager purchasers. 

We desire especially to say that NO 
TRASH is iu this stock, although the prices 
would lead people to think so, and every 
garment is new. 


Long Opera Circulars, $75, now $26. 
Long Black Circulars, $35, now $19. 
Latest Newmarkets, $25, now $15. 

$10 COATS FOR $5. 

$15 COATS FOR $7.50. 

$20 COATS FOR $10. 

$25 COATS FOR S15. 

$50 COATS FOR $265. 

In Short Reefers we have some “ Beauties,”’ 
as, for instance, Heavy All-Wool Chin- 
chilla (black and blue), lined throughout 
with silk, which sold ten days ago at 
$20, are now only $10. 

Plush Capes and Fur Capes at the same 
ratio of reduced prices. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 WINTER STREET. 
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MEVEY 
wears 


out.” 


The 
Duxkak 


Rainproof 


“rt. Gelvs 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for“ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the labee 
of every bolt you buy. 


**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Church Equipment. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Nfvaren.** 











By A.B. &E.L. SHAW 
Va Established 178v, 


Largest Manufacturers o 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. . 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
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cue +4 
C and UPHOLSTERY, 4 
grit 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston $ 
aL, LLS <i e Correspondence Solicited e 
yay. BALTIMORE, MD OT 0 ele 1) 
HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB perenne seenh 385 1826. 
Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessons. Send 
for circular, 474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun 
parlor, and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 








PUREST, rT BEST 


WEST- TROY NY Sao 


CHIMES &-~ CATALOGUE PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 








== Boston and New York 
Established in 1827 








TIFFANY FAVRILE 


GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL RFMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 








are money earners and profitable otherwise 
Views illustrating po suiar and educational subjects. Send for. catalogue. 


awn S N Y 5O Bi field St., Boston; 
J. B. COLT & CO. ; 189 TS Maile St nt SICAGO: oO on st Post Street. SAN PRAnc 1sco 


“pARABOLON MAGIC LANAI stereopticons 


“il, Lime, or Electric Light. 





IS LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
“IT SHEDS A BRIGHT- 
NESS EVERYWHERE.”’ 
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A LIFE SAVER. 


What it Means to be a Surfman—Hard- 
ship and Injury His Chief Reward. 
From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Reporter. 

One midwinter night, in a blinding snow 
storm, Captain Arthur L. Nickerson, in 
command of the gallant little schooner 
Allen Green, ran out from Vineyard Sound 
before the northeast gale and made for the 
open sea, The storm was at its height when 
the wind shifted so suddenly that before the 
skipper realized his situation his ears 
caught the sound of the breakers booming 
on Point Judith’s treacherous shore. 

Fifteen minutes after the Allen Green 
struck, Captain Herbert M. Knowles’ crew 
of hardy life savers had begun the work of 
rescue. Captain Nickerson, when brought 
ashore, was in a pitiable condition. As he 
later stated in his official report of the disaster 
(see Government <j | made to Superin- 
tendent Kimball of the Life Saving Service, 
“1 suffered much from cramps and pains 
caused by the bruises I received before I 
went ashore, having been at the wheel jifteen 
hours continuously.” 

The life savers wrapped the brave young 
sailor in warm blankets and gave him Pain- 
Killer freely. The famous old remedy ac- 
complished an immediate relief, and Captain 
Nickerson slept as peacefully as achild that 
night and awoke next morning in acondition 
to face another tempest, if necessary. He 
feels that the prompt use of Pain-Killer after 
his fearful experience rescued him from un- 
utterable wale and even saved his life. 

Brave Captain Knowles is now assistant 
superintendent of the life saving district 
He says the life savers all use Pain-Killer, 
and consider it the best and most reliable 
“all-around” remedy they can have by them. 

Captains Asa Church, of Point Judith sta- 
tion; Albert Church, of Narragansett Pier; 
Davis at Watch Hill; Saunders at Quono- 
chontaug—and their gallant crews, endorse 
Captain Knowles in his unstinted praise of 
Pain-Killer as an invaluable remedy for 
emergencies encountered ir daily life. 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





FARRINGTON—GRIGGS—In Detroit, Mich., Dec. 19, 
by Rev. William H, Davis, D. D., Harvey Farrington 
ot New York and Lucy Eliot, daughter of Mrs. Stephen 
Grigys. 

ROWLAN D—COLE—In Lee, Dec. 25, by Rev L. 8. Row- 
Jand, D. D, father of the xroom, L. Me Kean Rowland 
of Lenox aud Sarah Elizabeth Cole of Pittsfield. 

SMITH—SINCLAIR—In Worcester, Mass., Dec. 31, by 
Rev. ¥. F. Emerson, assisted by Kev Dr. Cutler, 
Frank W. Smith of the Westfield Normal School and 
Annie Noyes, daughter of Prof. J. E Sinclair and 
ey of the Hon, John W. Noyes of Chester, 


TAYLOR—ARVEDSON—In West Peabody, Dec. 25, by 
Rev. C, C. Carpenter of Andover, Kben M. Taylor and 
Mary Alice Arvedsou, both of West Peabody, 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting — words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CUTTING—In Whitneyville, Ct., Dec. 23, Rev. Charles 
Cutting, aged 54 yrs. 

DOUGLASS—In Santa Barbara, Cal , suddenly, Dec. 17, 
Julia tlayes, wite of Benjamin Douglass, aged 67 yrs 

FREEMAN -In Yarmouth, Me., Dec. 18, Deacon Barna- 
bas Freeman, aged 80 yrs. 

JONES—In Monsvn, Dec. 18, Sophia Fuller, widow of 
Charles B, Jones, aged 88 yrs. 

RENSHAW—lIn Warner, N. H., Dec, 22, Minnie Laura, 
daughter of Rev. aud Mrs, W. E. Renshaw, aged 5 yrs., 
7 mos, 

SWIFT—In Malden, Dec. 23, after a long and painful 
iliness, Henry Swift. ‘*He giveth His beloved rest.” 


Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishiny such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTICES. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 7, 
10 A. M. Sugeestions for the Week of Prayer. Speak- 
ers, Rev. Messrs. 8. F. Leavitt, C. M. Carpenter, J. V. 
Clancy. 

FOREIGN MISSION-R*¥ PRAYER MERTING ip the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Converse House, Palmer, 
Jan. 8, 10 A.M. 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., will hold a prayer meet- 
ing from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Jan. 10,in the vestry of Shaw- 
mut Church, corner of [Tremont and Brookline Streets, 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Forty-secoud Annual Meeting will be held at Koom 59, 
Bible House, New York, N. ¥.,at half-past three o’clock, 
P. M., Jan, 10, 1895, for the annual reports, election of 
officers and other oppo busir ess. 

. H COBB, Recording Secretary. 


THE Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, on Wednesday, Jan. 16, 1895. Morning session 
at ten o’clock; afternoon session attwo. Reports wiil 
be yiven and the usual business transacted. ddresses 
are expectes from Miss Klien M. Blakeley from Tur- 
key, Miss ‘essie 8. Noyes from India, Mrs.J. «. DeFor- 
est from Japan, Mrs. Mary EK. Logan from Micronesia 
and Lady Heury Somerset. 

ABBIE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


UNION BIBLE CLASS, uncer Key. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at 2 P. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
(84, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
quppiice, staced supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially 'n rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeatb to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, —— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the ppoeeeary, for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, ;Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, ®ox 1632. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnisbhes loan libraries and religions 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 

















ries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
issi Vineyard Sound Contriputions of second-hand 
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q of Treating a alr 
3 Sent to any part of the country. The ‘ 
| CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 4 
Ever discovered. WHOLE FAMILIE ES 4 
can be cured at a trifling expense. A cure 
>cuaranteed or money refunded. Give us 4 
\your address, it will cost you nothing, 4 
and we will mail to youa book containing 
>full description. ree Trial at Office. 
ECCLES MEDICAL CO., a 
181 TBEMONTSTREET, - BosTON, MASS, 4 
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clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
sited,and may be sent to the chapel, Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its «ork are solicited, and re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
necretary, Rogm 22, Congregational Houee. 

Rev. ACEXANDER MCKENZIRK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BaRNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
3t., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
vomes and boarding beuses in leading seaports at 
nome and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes tne Sarlor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
-emittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
he main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES G. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGER, Treasurer. 





LIVER AND STOMACH TROUBLES.--ROXBURY, MASS,, 
Dec. 14, 1894:—I received great benefit from taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I had congestion of the liver 
and also stomach trouble. When I began to take it 
I did not sleep well at night. Now I can sleep well, 
have a good appetite and have gained in strength. 
I would not be without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have 


beneficial.—_Mrs. MARY A. LANSIL. 





Hoop’s PILis cure sick headache. 


Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


AYERS : 
Cherry Pectoral — 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 














also taken Hovod’s Pi'ls and have found them very 
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MINARD'S LINIMENI 


Is p BY_. jNLARGE BOTT, 
see ker Att paussls™ RPRICE oF 25crs.'S, 


per eftet ay ye pores 
Remest | *Sampces FRE 

Mane Beast| TRY IT AND YOu aga 
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WILL BE CONVINCED 
MINARD'S LINIMENT MFG CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 


IT IS a wcu-known fact 
that Cod Liver Oil is 
beneficial in Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Wasting 
Diseases, etc.; but some 
peop!e can not take it, be- 
caus® of its disagreeable 
taste and odor. 


MORRHUO 


which is the curative ac- 
tive principle extracted 
from Cod Liver Oil, is put 
up in capsules, thus do- 
ing away with taste and 
smell. 

Sold in bottles of one hundred capsules 

oy AVY, DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
North William Street, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A thoughtful paper on The Supremacy of 
the Holy Spirit was read last Monday by Rev. 
C. H. Oliphant of Methuen. He disclaimed 
at the outset any purpose to distinguish be- 
tween the parts of the Godhead, and said that 
the presence of the Huly Spirit in the heart 
may be recognized by an ‘‘ altruistic feeling 
which gives a pleasure unearthly and a con- 
sciousness of kinship with God.’”’ He: re- 
ferred to Christ’s characterization of the 
unforgivable sin as proof of the pre-eminence 
of the Holy Spirit, and claimed that He 1s the 
supreme fact in human life and the supreme 
factor in the progress of civilization. This he 
said was prophesied by the Master, has 
always been acknowledged by the church, 
and is now receiving scientific sanction. So- 
cia! progress is not primarily intellectual but 
altruistic, and it is this spirit which is to 
regenerate society and through which all 
future amelioration is to be gained. 

The Holy Spirit is supreme in the church as 
an initiative to Christian activity. This point 
was illustrated by references to the sending of 
Peter to Cornelius and the separating of Bar- 
nabas and Sau! for their work. This suprem- 
acy of the Spirit in the church lies not only in 
initiative butin referendum. It is sometimes 
assumed that doctrinal questions must be 
settled before the work of the church can go 
on; but this is a mistake. ‘‘The Spirit 

*jadgeth all things, and itself is judged by no 

man.” Let us acknowledge His right to 
consultation and final decision, as did the 
council at Jerusalem, who prefaced their 
verdict with the words, ‘‘ It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us.” 

Again, the Holy Spirit is supreme in organ- 
ization and work in the kingdom of God. 
Life precedes organization. Wherever obedi- 
ence to the will of Christ and work in His 
name exist, there is the church. Never yet 
has the church as an organization saved the 
world ; that honor God reserves for His Spirit. 
Supreme, too, is the Spirit as the unifier of 
Christendom. Theologians sometimes exas- 
perate in order to convert, but decadence of 
power dates from the time when the open 
hand of persuasion is forsaken for the clenched 
fist of controversy. True unity comes when 
we begin to love one another and allow the 
Spirit to have His way in our hearts. Love is 
the univ-rsal corrector. Love alone buildeth 
up. Like the flame within the volcano of 
Kilauea, never twice in the same place or in 
the same form, so burn the fires of the Holy 
Spirit within the cold crust of worldliness. 

In response to a criticism from Rev. O. T. 
Lanphear, that the essayist failed to empba- 
size the personality of the Holy Spirit, Mr. 
Oliphant said that he fully believed in it, but, 
lacking time for full discussion, thought it 
best not to refer to it. 

—_———— 

John G. Woolley is to spend the six weeks 
from Feb. 17 to March 31 in New England 
advocating temperance and prohibition. He 
will work under the direction of the New 
England Temperance Bureau, 294 Wasbing- 
ton Street, Boston, which is now assigning 
dates to applicants. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are unéqualed 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and singers 
the world over use them. 





PETER MOLLER’S 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disa, Treeabl 
taste and smell—a product obtained afte years 
of scientific research. It is wsiacasnd 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 

pop perfectly digestible causing no aftertaste 

* usea. In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
y sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 











The Congregationalist 


ON EVERYBODY'S LiPo, 


What the Beautiful Girl Her- 
self Says. 


Surprising Story of the Daughter of a 
_ Noted Professor. 


How She Excited the Curiosity of All 
Her Friends. 








One of the best known and most interesting 
men in Brooklyn, N. Y., is Professor J M. 
Elwood, residing at 43 Cornelia St. He is a 
noted scholar ard professor. His charming 
daughter is a young lady of most estimable 
character and has hosts of friends every where. 

She became fearfully nervous and run down, 
and this was followed by a most severe attack 
of St. Vitus’ dance. She grew worse and phy- 
siciaps could not cure her. She finally got 
well, however, by a method which astonished 
all her friends. 

“Tt affords me the greatest pleasure,” said 
the professor, “‘ to state that my daughter, who 
was a sufferer from nervousness and St Vitus’ 
dance, and who was treated for same by prom- 
inent physicians in Brooklyn without result, 
was completely cured by using two bottles 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy.” 





MISS ELWOOD, 


Such strong evidence as this must convince 
every body of the gevuine worth of thrs great 
medicive. Mr. Elwood’s word is as goud as 
gold. When he makes a statemevt people 
know they can depend upen it. Just such 
rehable statements aout Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy are constantly 
avopearipg, and the people everywhere have 
the utmost confidence in this wonderful 
medicine, 

They take it and health results. The 
popular Miss Elwood thinks it 1s indeed a 
wonderful remedy when it will cure what all 
the skill of other physicians cannot bevefit. 

Why waste time in trsing uncertain and 
untried remedies, when bere is a pbysician’s 
prescription, adiscovery made by the greatest 
living specialist in curing nervous aud chronic 
diseases. Dr Greene, of 34 Temole Place, 
Boston, Mass. If:ou take this medicine you 
can consider yourself under Dr Greeve’s direct 
professional care, and you can consult him or 
write to bim about your case, freely and with- 
out charge. This is a guarantee that this 
remedy will cure, possessed by no other 
medicine in the world, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and «¢ ffectua!l knglish Cure witbout 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. ENwWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., Londun, England. Wholesale o 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 











(iticura 


= Instantly Relieves 
f 


GDA. SKIN 
= TORTURES 


A warm bath with 
>, Cuticura Soap, 
& yand a single 
application of 
Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, 
afford instant relief, 













: and point to a speedy cure 
in every form of torturing, austig- 
uring skin humors. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: Newneny, 
London. Potrsex Deve & CusM. Corr., Boston, | .5.A 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere, 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at band. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergen«ies. 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 


IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials «and 


price-list, free. Address 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn, is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 


Co: necticut. Any person or company whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New Enyland, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


DIRECTIONS for ws- 
ing CREAM BALM — 
Apply a particle of the 
Balun well up into the nos- 
trils, After a moment druw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three timesaduy, 
after meals preferred, aud 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Ta«te 
and Smell. The Kalm is quickly absorbed and giv’ s 
relief at once. 

A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea!) 6. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Dent’s Toothache Gu 


ger 2 Ss — 
TOOTHACHE gas INSTANTLY. 
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DENTS CORN GUM GURES CORNS| 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 

















FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


Renae! gute sec USE 
| And 
=H PONDS 
PAIN 
i cure. EXTRACT 
CURE. 








‘N Word to the Wise is —" 


P. 4, 2 Ni ) 






















We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —«a!_ 
































THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 









